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The Land and the People 


Condensed from Land Policy Review 


Walter Havighurst 


Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


N the long history of man and 

nature it is possible to dis- 

tinguish three stages in the 
relationship of people to the earth 
they live on. American history 
is so compact and dramatic that 
the stages are already run and 
the cycle is completed. 


Here is an example—the cycle 
of the beavers, behind which lies 
all history of land policy and 
land use in America. 

The first great lure to the 
new world was beaver. A bitter 
7-year war was fought over the 


fur trade before the United 
States was conceived; we call it 
the French and Indian War. The 
first great industry in North 
America was the extermination 
of beaver. So traders led their 
Indian caravans, sometimes 300 
canoes in procession, through the 
Great Lakes to load the peltry in 
tall ships at Three Rivers and 
Quebec. It lasted 200 years. By 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the beaver was almost exter- 
minated. Four years ago the De- 


partment of Interior began to 
trap beavers for another value 
than their peltry. Five hundred 
beavers were turned loose in 
eroded areas in Idaho to dam the 
streams and catch the silt in the 
rivers and hold back the precious 
water. In this way thousands of 
arid Idaho acres have already 
been reclaimed, and the Depart- 
ment plans to trap more beavers 
and put them to work. The value 
of these beavers is not in their 
fur but in their teeth. The cost 


,of catching and transplanting a 


beaver is $80. The estimated 
value of one beaver’s work is 
$300. 

This is a more profitable busi- 
ness than John Jacob Astor ever 
did with all his cargoes of peltry. 
And it shows at last an awaken- 
ing to the law of balance in na- 
ture. The creature whose exter- 
mination was our first big busi- 
ness is now put to work to save 
us from the result of our own 
abuse of the continent. 

People have always regarded 
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land as unlike any other posses- 
sion. In ages when freedom was 
the exceptional condition, owner- 
ship of land was the mark of the 
free man. For centuries land 
was recognized as the real prop- 
erty, in contrast to less signi- 
ficant and enduring possessions. 
The landed man had a real es- 
tate. This real estate brought him 
personal privileges, prestige, and 
authority, and these very prerog- 
atives indicated that land was of 
vital importance to all society. 

Because land is the oldest hu- 
man property, it has been sub- 
ject to a long development of 
law and tradition. In European 
countries, land is so hampered by 
custom, prerogative, and legal 
complication that land transac- 
tions are always difficult and 
often impossible. In the United 
States, however, sale of land is 
conducted with the same ease as 
the sale of livestock or a load of 
lumber. 

Here the historic policy has 
been to make land accessible, to 
keep it freed of restrictions, to 
encourage its flexible lease and 
exchange. This fact has been 
more important to our history 
than any other. 

A freehold land policy has had 
profound significance for our 
political life. By putting land 
within the reach of any man, 
millions have been given a stake 
in the country and thus have as- 
sumed a solid and responsible 
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citizenship. A free land policy 
provided the basis of popular 
government. 

Freehold land tenure jy 
America opened the way for ip. 
dividual enterprise. This was as 
great a revolution as the declara. 
tion of political independence 
which was to follow. In every 
country of Europe, land ug 
policies are deeply rooted in 
statute or tradition. Custom, law, 
civil control have made England 
to this day a country of highly 
diversified land resources, despite 
the density of its population. 
Every English township has its 
reserves of woodlot, pasture and 
often peat land, besides the acre- 
age that is sown to crops. A long 
pattern of human experience is 
mirrored in the farms of Flan- 
ders, Denmark, and Bavaria. In 
fact, all the way from Sweden to 
Spain the land owner is over- 
shadowed by land courts, land 
boards, land policies. 

The historic individualism of 
America began when the Ply- 
mouth fathers alloted land in 
freehold and left every man to 
use and dispose of his land as he 
saw fit. The America of 1621, a 
wilderness continent, did not re- 
quire the complex and hampering 
restrictions of old world land 
laws. And the restless American 
character, made restless by an 


unexplored landscape and un- | 


fenced opportunities, was prompt 
to oppose their introduction; 4 
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i noisy protest greeted the large 
land grants of the Northwest 
Territory and from the frontier 
came a continued insistence that 
new sections of the public domain 
be opened to owner-proprietors. 
To every one who glimpsed the 
country beyond the Appala- 
chians, land was a part of the 
manifest destiny of Americans. 

Free land, free of restrictions of 
ownership and disposal. Free of 
regulations of use, eventually 





free even of original financial 
| cost. 

We know the results of this 

policy. 


Quickly it led to a flexible and 
prodigious agricultural produc- 
tion. It attracted from 20 coun- 
tries of Europe fresh generations 
of ardent and resourceful farm- 
ers. And it produced by the end 
of the nineteenth century the 
most efficient farm population in 
the world. This process has made 
the history of American agricul- 
ture unlike any other in the 
world, 

It has made the farm population 
a vital part of the money econo- 
my. The traditional economic 
status of agricultural populations 
is no status at all; they existed 
outside of the commercial econo- 
my. But the American farmer is 
a buyer of every commodity that 
the city-dweller buys. In America 
the successful farm has become a 
successful business. 

That is one result of free agri- 
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cultural enterprise, but there is 
another—the effect on the land 
itself. Inevitably, without re- 
straints of law or tradition, the 
land has undergone certain pro- 
found changes. Those changes 
are revealed by the cycle of the 
beavers. 
The First Stage 

I said we can find three stages 
in the relationship of people to 
the land. In aboriginal America 
the red man’s life was completely 
subordinated to nature. The 
tribes moved by seasons into the 
hunting grounds. Their whole 
economy—their movable archi- 
tecture, their crafts, their diet— 
was adapted to nature’s condi- 
tions and processes. They follow- 
ed game and the wild fruits of the 
land, and their only attempt to 
control nature’s provision was the 
occasional burning of the prairie 
openings to insure good deer 
hunting and the lighting of a 
brush fire in the woods to enlarge 
the blueberry meadows that 
spring up in the burnt marshes. 

In that age of wandering tribes- 
men, there was not a single 
wheel in all America. The simple 
and momentous principle of the 
disk, the spoked wheel, the end- 
less circle that overcomes friction 
and abolishes physical weight, the 
Indian had never discovered. 
There were no wheelbarrows, no 
wagons, no corn cultivators, no 
mowing machines, no water- 
wheels, no conveyor belts, no 
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steam engines, no dynamos. Yet 
nature yielded a secure existence. 
With its profuse life, when the 
land waved with wild grass and 
held a million snow-filled water 
holes, the ceaseless movement of 
game and wild fowl was the 
essence of the wild prairie. The 
early American settlers followed 
the rivers inland from the sea 
and built their homes in fertile 
valleys. They found a land of 
plenty. 

Compare the terraced rice 
fields on every steep-walled is- 
land that rises out of the Inland 
Sea of Japan—think of the peas- 
ants gathering bundles of fagots 
in the Black Forest of Germany; 
is it any wonder that America 
was a promised land? 

Here were enormous forests 
waiting for the use of man, and 
unfenced horizons that intoxi- 
cated the imagination. A man 
could hardly believe the country 
that he saw with his own eyes, 
and those who had not seen it 
could not be expected to believe. 
The richness and extent of this 
new world made free men of its 
settlers. There was work and op- 
portunity, and need for strength 
and enterprise of everyone. In 
all New England in 1700 there 
was not a single man of leisure, 
unless he was in jail. In all Min- 
nesota in 1850 there was not a 
single servant. Nature was lavish 
enough to give every man his 
own possession, to make him free 
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to work for his own accomplish. 
ment and reward. 

In the first clearings, American 
settlers adapted themselves to the 
land. They planted a variety of 
crops, because they produced no 
for a money market but for their 
own use. Commercial farming 
with its malicious and destry. 
tive one-crop system, was still ip 
the future. They didn’t plow the 
hillsides but left the grass and 
forest cover. They didn’t need to 
violate the land in that first age 


of simple occupation. So their J 


rivers were clear and steady in 
their flow. Their pastures stayed 
green under the summer sun 
The wildfowl nested in undrained 
marshes and the vast flocks of 
pigeons passed like rivers in the 
sky. 
The Second Stage 

The Indians did not think of 
land as possession. It was 
much space to move in with 
freedom. In the first treaties with 
European colonists, the Indians 
could not grasp the principle of 
permanent and exclusive right to 
the land as property. But tillage 
meant permanent occupation, 
and the unrestricted exploitation 
of the land soon brought a violi- 
tion of nature’s balances. This 
second stage in man’s relation to 
the earth has gone by the terms 
of progress, development, expat 
sion. Becoming aware of the rich 
ness of the soil, the metals, the 
oil, men proceeded to attack the 
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earth as if it were an enemy. It 
has happened a dozen times in 
the history of nations, and it is 
the reason for a dozen vanished 
civilizations. 

The Apostle Paul preached in 
Antioch, a brilliant and powerful 
city of 400,000 people. He preach- 
ed against the sins of the city. 
Now Antioch is a drab desert 
town of 30,000, and if you want 
to find the great courtyards of 
the powerful ancient city you 
must go where the archeologists 
have dug down through 30 feet 
of silt to uncover those vanished 
glories. But it was not the sins of 
Antioch that destroyed the city. 
It was eroded valleys of the 
Taurus and Lebanon mountain 
ranges. It was the folly of plow- 
ing grassy slopes to grow a mar- 
ketable grain crop, the crime of 
lowering the watertable and de- 
stroying the natural reservoirs. 

The land makes nations great, 
and the land destroys them. This 
is nature’s exact and terrible ret- 
ribution. 

The vast American landscape 
tempted men to a wanton waste 
of resources and made them 
heedless of the generations who 
should occupy the land after 
them. 

It is a moving thing to see the 
annual hay harvest in the wild 
and somber mountains of Nor- 
way. In those narrow valleys 
every rod of land is cherished and 
every blade of grass is harvested. 
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Even up on the mountainsides 
there may be a precious shelf of 
farm land, where a man carries 
soil on his back to make the seed 
bed a trifle deeper so that his 
hoe will not strike through to the 
bed rock between his hills of po- 
tatoes. And higher still, in the 
lofty ledges, where a green tuft 
of grass veins the granite wall, 
there he goes to complete his 
harvest. Wires are laced between 
the valley farms and those high 
ledges and men cut bundles of 
grass and trolley them down to 
the valley floor. The wild moun- 
tain hay, gathered with toil and 
patience and a touch of peril, is a 
precious harvest. 

We have so much—so much 
space, so much opportunity, so 
rich a landscape—that we are 
heedless of our riches. We are 
the spendthrift children of a 
lavish father. That is our eco- 
nomic history. 

Our Grazing Lands 

Think about our grazing lands. 
When Colonel Ashley and Jebe- 
diah Smith first penetrated the 
western reaches of the Platte and 
the Missouri Rivers they found 
an endless country of grass. 
When the first laden wagons 
creaked over those high plains 
that resilient grass sprang up 
again under the wagon wheels; 
those wagons left no trail. It 
took hundreds of iron-tired 
freight wagons to cut through 
the dense roots and mark a path 
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of travel to Sante Fe, and Ore- 
gon, and California. 

When settlers came they built 
their houses and their stables out 
of that dense sod with its matted 
grass roots woven by 10,000 
melting snows and the suns of 
10,000 summers. It took four 
pairs of oxen and a heavy break- 
ing plow to turn the first furrows 
in that prairie. A sea of grass, 
with the wind moving over it. 
And in the midst of it sky-blue 
ponds where the snow-water 
warmed in June, and golden 
acres of coreopsis to mark the 
vanished buffalo wallows. 

Try to find those grasslands 
now. 

A thousand years ago the 
plains stretched green in June 
and tawny in October; 100 years 
ago; 50. But then a new figure 
came north from the Rio Grande. 
He wore a broad hat, and his 
lean face was dark. His hands 
were always restless, being used 
to a bridle rein or a lariat, and 
in the prairie silence he had a 
fondness for humming to himself. 

The cowboy came, driving 
herds of Texas steers north to 
the new cattle ranges. Over the 
Chisholm Trail to Abilene and 
Dodge City; over the Good- 
night-Loving Trail up the long 
corridor below the Rockies to the 
virgin valleys of Wyoming and 
Montana. 

Behind the cowboy were the 
big cattle corporations, the Lara- 


mie Stock Co., the Niobrar Gray. 
ing Co., the Prairie Land ang 
Cattle Co., paying 25 per cent ; 
year to stockholders and not cop. 
tent with that, then 40 per cent 
and still greedy for more. In {0 
years the grasslands were grow. 
ing thin of pasture. The sham 
hooves of cattle were biting 


through the close-cropped sod, 


the insulated earth in that dry 
climate was opened to the hot 
winds and the sun. In 20 year; 
the range was overgrazed. Then 
sheep came in, nibbled closer to 
the quick of that plundered 
prairie, and their little pointed 
hooves cut deeper. In 30 years 
the grassland was all but ex- 
hausted. 
Our Timberlands 

Think about our timberlands 

In 1823 a little Norwegian 
wanderer, named Cleng Peerson, 
walked overland from New York 
to the western territories. At 
Chicago he turned north. For 6 
days he printed his steps in the 
blank sands of Lake Michigan. 
At the site of Milwaukee (three 
log huts, one of them empty) he 
found a tall man beside a cabin 
hung with traps and snowshoes. 

“What will I find if I con- 
tinue north from here?” Cleng 
Peerson asked. 

Solomon Juneau was a fur 
trader. He knew the great tw- 
light of the forests. 

“Woods, to the world’s end,” 
he replied. 
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It was almost literally true. 
Woods for 600 miles. In that day 
six-sevenths of Wisconsin was 
forest. Two-thirds of Minnesota 
was forest. The Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan was all forest. And 
the forest began again beyond 
Lake Superior, stretching away 
toward Hudson Bay. A country 
as big as France and every mile 
of it mysterious with forest twi- 
light and haunted with the sound 
of running water. Cedar, hem- 
lock, tamarac, and pine. A forest 
rich and vast enough for the 
needs of a nation forever. 

Try to find that forest now. A 
thousand years ago the great 
woods stretched unbroken save 
by the white water of its rocky 
rivers. A hundred years ago. Even 
30 years ago, north of Lake 
Superior. But then a new figure 
came from the camps of New 
Brunswick and Michigan. He 
came into the country by winter. 
He carried 100 pounds on his 
back, food, tent, blanket, utensils, 
and a notebook. His eyes were 
keen and restless. He was the first 
white man to penetrate the un- 
broken forest. 

The timber cruiser came, walk- 
ing through the country. And his 
eyes were always busy, noting the 
lay of the land, the water courses, 
counting his paces while he kept 
the timber in his mind. And he 
noted the soil to judge what tim- 
ber lay beyond his vision. When 
the ice was melting in the rivers 





he came out of the woods, and he 
brought with him a blueprint of 
the forest’s ruin. 

For behind the timber cruiser 
were the lumber kings and the 
great corporations. They logged 
off the forest in a furious assault. 
“Come and get it,” was the mess 
cry in the lumber camps. “Come 
and get it,” was the slogan of the 
corporations. The cruisers pene- 
trated farther into the wilderness. 
The foreman set up bigger camps 
in the woods. The sawmills 
worked day and night on the 
rivers, and islands of logs 3 acres 
in extent, 600 rafts in a single 
season, floated down to mills on 
the lower Mississippi. 

How did the big corporations 
get hold of all that timber? There 
was the Stone and Timber Act of 
Congress, designed to safeguard 
national resources. But the cor- 
porations found the loopholes. 
And they got the timber. 

The enormous forest was plun- 
dered. Seven-eighths of the tim- 
ber was wasted. The young 
growth was cleared out by the 
swampers. The imperfect logs 
were left to rot among the tram- 
pled brush. The slash was left 
piled 30 feet high, waiting for a 
bolt of lightning or the spark 
from a locomotive. They left the 
country ready for fire and help- 
less from it. 

When fire swept through the 
ground was burned so that there 
was no seed bed for a second 
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growth, and what new forest 
came up was inferior hardwoods. 
It takes a generation to prepare 
a seed bed, and a century, even 
under the best conditions, to 
grow a forest. This is the irony 
of many millions of acres of Na- 
tional Forest. You can drive 
north from Milwaukee or north 
from Madison or north from La 
Crosse and in time you will enter 
a gate arched over the highway 
and you know you are in the 
Menominee National Forest, or 
the Superior National Forest. 
Look around you. In every direc- 
tion scrub growth to the horizon, 
or fire-blackened stumps softened 
with raspberry vines and deer- 
brush, or a meager second-growth 
forest abounding in popple. Con- 
servation came 50 years too late 
in these pineries. The National 
Forests came in after the lumber 
kings got out. 

Ten years was a reasonable 
life for a sawmill in the Missis- 
sippi pineries. Fifteen years was 
a long life. I think no sawmill in 
Wisconsin ever operated for 20 
years. When all the forest was 
ruined they blew the long whistle 
and the town was abandoned. 
The woods are dotted with those 
ghost camps, with thousands of 
dollars of machinery rusted in 
the mills, with pike poles rusted 
by the landing. In Sweden there 
are sawmills that have been in 
continuous operation for 200 
years. The lumber is milled but 
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the forest remains. The young 

growth comes on to maturity and 

is harvested in its time. Today, 

after 200 years of large-scale lum- 

bering there is more timber ip 

Sweden than there was in 1700. 
The Farm Lands 

Think of the farm lands of 
America. 

The cotton farmers took pos- 
session of the Georgia seaboard, 
They found a land rich and well- 
watered, with abundant rainfall 
and a long growing season. 
Georgia was founded as a 
benevolent enterprise. In this 
favored region men might all 
prosper; goodness and justice and 
freedom would be products of 
that fair and fertile earth. But 
cotton was a money crop. Fields 
were plowed and planted to cot- 
ton. Season after season. Decade 
after decade. The rich flat lands 
began to diminish in yield and so 
the hillsides were plowed and the 
brush was cleared off the red clay 
lands and new cotton fields were 
bursting white over Georgia. The 
land grew poor, the hillsides 
eroded. The big cotton farmers 
left tenants on their plundered 
Georgia land and moved on to 
raise better cotton crops in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. And they 
were still exporting the priceless 
fertility of the soil with every 
bale of cotton. 

What then of Georgia, the rich 
and beautiful State, the benevo- 


lent enterprise: 
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It is a grim picture. 

The land can make a people 
strong, and it can overwhelm 
them in fast or slow disaster. 

In 20 other sections the same 
rerilous pattern has been fol- 
lowed. Only Georgia was an old 
colony, an eighteenth century set- 
tlement, and the process has gone 
on longer there. Fortunately 
many American regions are still 
in an earlier stage of peril. But 
over and over we have seen the 
selfish system. One- 
crop farming, the exhausting of 
the soil, then, while the frontier 
lasted, the moving on to plunder 
a new homestead. In Wisconsin 
the early wheat farmers tapped a 
long-stored fertility in their 
prairie fields. Twenty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, at first. Ten 
years later it was 10 bushels, 15 
years and it was 5. Then they 
moved on. That was the easy 
thing to do, exhaust the earth 
and move on. They could have 
varied their crops, they could 
have restored the vitality to their 
fields, but it was easier to move 
on. The momentum of the age 
was to take what nature offered 
and go west for a new taking. 
Not to hold back and live and 
farm with a concern for the next 
generation on that land. They 
were, like the cattlemen and lum- 
bermen, too selfish and too short- 
sighted to see beyond their own 
next harvest. 

What is the result? In 1630 
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there were in America 50,000,000 
acres of desert. In 1930 there 
were 100,000,000 acres of desert. 


And every reader of history 
knows that the most crucial meas- 
ures of a civilization is its use of 
the land. In France 150 years 
ago, the Napoleonic code required 
that every owner and user of the 
land should be ready and willing 
to defend it from military attack. 
It is past time for a land code in 
our time that will require that ev- 
ery owner and user of the land 
shall be ready and willing to de- 
fend it from neglect, misuse, and 
despoliation. 
The Third Stage 

The third stage in the relation 
of man and nature appears when 
man co-operates with nature. 
This is not an easy attitude to 
develop in America. It means the 
overcoming of a whole history of 
indifference. It means the culti- 
vating of new instincts, new 
values, new responsibilities. It 
means building up a new folk 


‘lore, with the heroes who were 


destroyers, Buffalo Bill and Paul 
Bunyan, giving place to heroes 
who were builders, Hugh Bennett 
and John Muir. It means reshap- 
ing the attitude and way of life 
of a nation accustomed almost 
from the first to plundering the 
riches of a supposedly inexhaus- 
tible continent. 

Our relation to the land has 
been unlike that of any other 
people, freer, more individualistic, 
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more dramatically efficient. But 
the land is sensitive; it reflects 
like a mirror the motives that 
are at work upon it. Every day in 
the spring of 1941 enough soil to 
make 49 farms of 160 acres ran 
off into the rivers. 

We have a further lesson—that 
land cannot be misused without 
effects which will reach far be- 
yond the user to all society. The 
responsibility of land ownership 
increases with every step in agri- 
cultural progress, until the rights 
of one age become the wrongs of 
another. The eighteenth century 
individualism of the Georgia cot- 
ton farmer becomes the twentieth 
century Tobacco Road, and the 
free enterprise of the Kansas 
wheat rancher in 1920 becomes 
the Dust Bowl a dozen years 
later. 

Other countries have learned 
these lessons. In Sweden land was 
classified by a land use survey in 
1752. We are just beginning such 
a survey, almost 200 years later. 
Denmark has twice as much for- 
est now as she had 50 years ago, 
and the production of dairy prod- 
ucts has increased twofold at the 
same time. England is divided into 
48 drainage areas that function in 
the interests of national prosper- 
ity. England has no erosion prob- 
lem and no floods, because her 
rains are gentle and because she 
has kept sod on the slopes. So 
they sing “Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton” instead of “River Stay 
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Away from My Door.” 

Two ages are past in the re. 
lationship of American people ty 
the earth. If the third age ig to 
be entered, we must learn quickly 
what in other countries has been 
the product of long tradition. We 
must realize that land is unlike 
any other property, that its use js 
a matter of the general welfare 
and of vital social concern. We 
have come to the end of an ir- 
responsible individualism, and if 
we stubbornly refuse to enter into 
a vast co-operation our individual- 
ism will destroy us. 

The remedy for the ills of our 
land is simple, and prodigiously 
difficult. It is the universal adop- 
tion of wise land use and man- 
agement, backed by an enlighten- 
ed public opinion. 

Such opinion must recognize 
the sovereign right of society to 
regulate the use of land by own- 
ers and tenants so that it may be 
conserved as the basis of all na- 
tional riches. This is a two-way 


- responsibility. The taxpayer has 


a right to expect a universal co- 
operation in programs of land use 
planning and conservation. And 
the landowner has a right to er- 
pect the taxpayer to share the 
cost of these programs. Such co- 
operation can result in the grasp- 
ing of farsighted opportunities. It 
makes land use a co-operative in- 
dividualism, a social enterprise. 

Perhaps we are at this moment 
entering a new age in our history. 
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We are seeing dams storing the 
mountain water, ready to make 
creen whole areas that have been 
desert. We are beginning to plan 
a wise and profitable use of land, 
suiting the crops to the laws of 
geography, giving grass land 
back to grass, timberland back to 
timber, swamp land back to the 
vital reservoirs of drainage. After 
a long and tragic error we are be- 
ginning to understand the vast 
balance of nature, which never 
permitted floods and dust storms 
and forest fires. With our enor- 
mous machinery, our dams and 
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power lines, our experiment sta- 
tions and planning boards, we 
can co-operate with nature just 
as efficiently as for a few genera- 
tions we plundered it, and the re- 
wards will be everlasting. 

The greatness of America has 
been the greatness of our contin- 
ent—its sweep, its varied re- 
sources, its abundant vitality. 

We have what other nations go 
to war to obtain. 

And if we are determined to 
defend it from attack, we should 
be equally determined to defend 
it from our own abuse. 








Pasture Flytrap 


Condensed from Capper’s Farmer 


M. N. Beeler 


RAPPING flies that pester 
grazing cattle during hot, 

dry weather has been proved 
practical on the R. V. Howard 
ranch, Jefferson county, Okla- 
homa. The trap was installed in 
June, 1940, under direction of the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. W. G. Bruce 
represented the bureau and col- 
lected data on the flies. Roy Rich- 
erson, county agent, co-operated 
with both Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
Howard in conducting the test. 
The trap, 7 feet wide, 6 feet 
high and 10 feet long, was set in 
the gap of a fenced water hole so 
cattle had to pass thru it to get 
water. It consists of a base of 


2 by 8’s and a superstructure of 


2 by 4’s with a flat shiplap roof. 
The frame is fastened together 
with %-inch bolts. The outer 
sides are covered with galvanized 
screening, protected by 3 strands 
of barbed wire. Passage through 
the trap is 33 inches wide and on 
each side are 3 trap sections or 
elements, 37% inches wide, 9 
inches thick and 5 feet high. 
These are lined with screening 
bent in zig-zag shape to form a 
series of sloping shelves and 
diagonals. Along the lime of the 


bend or fold at the junction of 
the upper edge of the diagonal 
and the inner edge of the shelves 
holes are punched to permit flies 
to enter the trap chamber. 

The passage is lined with 
heavy woven wire, which also ex- 
tends around the ends of the 
frame, and is hung with heavy 
canvas curtains. Near each end 
is a pair of full-length curtains 
which part vertically. Inside each 
such pair is a full-width curtain 
just long enough to drag the 
backs of cattle. Between these 
short curtains are 6 full-length 
4-inch strips of 3-ply canvas, 
hung from an X-shaped cross 
frame in the roof and weighted 
on the other end. 

When flies are dragged off they 
make for the nearest light, which 
comes through the screened sides. 
They strike the diagonal screen- 
ing, follow it up to the bend at its 
junction with the horizontally 
placed screening, find the holes 
and crawl thru. They can’t get 
out and so eventually die. 

It was necessary in the begin- 
ning to hang the curtains a few 
at a time until cattle became ac- 
customed to using the trap. 
Thereafter they passed thru 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, Aug., 1941, Topeka, Kansas 
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readily to drink and shed their 
complement of flies going to and 
from the pond. In fact, the herd 
bull, according to Duron Howard, 
son of the owner, seemed to ap- 
preciate the purposes of the trap 
because he would walk through 
it repeatedly. 

Mr. Bruce inspected the trap 
at intervals and made counts 
to determine not only the total 
but the porportion of flies of dif- 
ferent kinds caught. Estimated 
numbers of dead flies removed 
were 100,000 to 300,000 each 
time. This did not represent the 
total caught because ants con- 
sumed considerable numbers. 

Horn flies totaled 85.6 per cent 
of the catch. Stable flies repre- 
sented 3.8 per cent, whereas 7.2 
per cent were the secondary 
screwworm fly. Other species 
were: housefly, 0.4 per cent; grey 
flesh fly, .02 per cent; Crypto- 
lucilia, 2.4 per cent; green-bottle 
fly and Tabanidae, 0.2 per cent 
each. 

On November 4, Mr. Bruce 
found ina sample of 500 specimens 
taken from the trap, 6 bot flies. 
This the the first time on record 
that these pests have been caught 
ina trap. The explanation prob- 
ably is that 6 horses were in the 
pasture during October. 

Effectiveness of the trap in 
eliminating flies is illustrated by 
estimates of infestations on cat- 
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tle in the trapped pasture and 
elsewhere. On July 30, 1940, Mr. 
Bruce recorded 250 horn flies a 
head on cattle in the trapped pas- 
ture, whereas there were 2,000 or 
more on cattle in a pasture 2 
miles away. On August 26 the 
trapped pasture infestation was 
estimated at 300 a head and 800 
a head elsewhere; September 18 
the comparison was 300 to 500 
and 800 to 900. 

In the November 4 inspection 
trapped pasture cattle had an es- 
timated infestation of 300 a head; 
in an adjacent pasture the num- 
ber was placed at 1,200 a head; 
and in one back of the Howard 
dwelling, 2,000. 

Mr. Richerson and Mr. How- 
ard selected representative cattle 
from the herd for the test. 
Mr. Richerson is convinced the 
cows in the trapped pasture were 
75 to 100 pounds heavier at the 
close of the pasture season than 
the rest of the herd. Mr. Howard 
said these cows wintered easier 
and were in better flesh at the 
opening of the grass season last 
spring. In 1941 he set up a second 
trap. Material costs were $25 to 
$30 apiece. 

A copy of Circular E-498 con- 
taining plans of the trap will be 
forwarded free to any farmer 
sending his request to the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Washington, D. C. 





Condensed from The Jersey Bulletin 


W. E. Petersen 


University of Minnesota 


HE complex phenomenon of 

milk secretion may be di- 

vided into three phases in so 
far as the udder itself is con- 
cerned. The first phase is that 
of the growth development of the 
udder, the second phase is that 
dealing with the production of 
milk within the developed udder 
and the third one pertains to the 
let down of the milk already 
formed in the udder. For this dis- 
cussion we shall be concerned 
only with the problem of the let 
down of milk. 

The manner in which milk is 
let down has been subject to a 
great deal of speculation for a 
long time. Many theories have 
been advanced and much has 
been written about how to milk 
the cow for the best results. The 
recent discovery of the funda- 
mentals underlying the phenome- 
non of the let down of milk has 
cleared up this whole problem 
and given us the necessary back- 
ground for an understanding of 
the importance of proper milking 
and the factors that may in- 
fluence milk production by the 
way a cow is milked. We will 


Factors Concerned in Efficient Milking 





consider the fundamentals in- | 
volved in the physiology of it, 
how this knowledge has contrib- 
uted to a better understanding of 


milking, how the manner in | 


which a cow is milked may affect 
the amount of milk that she pro- 
duces, and, finally, we will con- 
sider rules for the most effective 
milking. 

One of the first theories ad- 
vanced was that the milk, or at 
least most of it, was manufac- 
tured during the milking time. It 
was postulated that the stimulus 
of milking speeded up milk secre- 
tion within the udder. Many peo- 
ple still hold to this theory and 
nearly all textbooks dealing with 
the subject up to a few years ago 
tolerated the idea that most of 
the milk was produced during the 
milking act. Experiments in 
which cows were slaughtered at 
milking time without being milk- 
ed, the udders removed and then 
the milk removed from the ud- 
ders postmortemly, proved that 
all of the milk gotten at a milking 
is present in the udder when 
milking is begun. Other experi- 
ments, the details of which can- 


Reprinted by permission from The Jersey Bulletin, Aug. 27, 1941, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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not be taken up here, have shown 
that milk production starts in the 
udder immediately after the milk- 
ing is finished and is in all prob- 
ability slowed up and even stop- 
ped in high producing cows when 
the milking begins because of the 
back pressure of the accumulated 
milk within the gland. 

Another theory, widely accept- 
ed, acknowledged the fact that all 
of the milk to be secured at a 
milking was present in the udder 
when such milking began, but ac- 
counts for the let down of milk 
by postulating that when the ud- 
der is stimulated by the milking 
act it becomes engorged with 
blood which forces the milk out 
of the tiny recesses in which it is 
secreted and stored. This theory 
is supported by the common ob- 
servation that the teats and the 
lower part of the udder became 
distended shortly after the milk- 
ing act began and there was a 
response to that stimulus. The 
theory, however, breaks down 
when one considers the fact that 
as milk is removed the distention 
of the lower part of the udder 
and the teats disappears and the 
milk still comes down. 

Time will permit the mention 
of only one other generally ac- 
cepted theory to account for the 
failure of the let down of milk. 
That is that all of the milk is in 
the udder when the milking be- 
gins but the cow has control over 
the let down by closing off valves, 





preventing the passage of milk 
from the upper portions of the 
udder down into the lower cis- 
terns where it may be removed 
by the milking act. That this 
theory is widely accepted is 
proven by the fact that most 
people say that cows hold up 
their milk when they fail to pro- 
duce as much as would be ex- 
pected of them at any one milk- 
ing. As we shall see from the fol- 
lowing discussion, this is not cor- 
rect. A cow never holds up her 
milk, even though the udder may 
be apparently filled and the milk- 
er gets little or no milk. What ac- 
tually happens is that she fails 
to let down the milk, as we shall 
see that it requires a positive act 
on the part of the cow to force 
the milk from the upper recesses 
on down into the lower ducts and 
cisterns so that it may be re- 
moved by the milking act. 

As the milk is synthesized in 
the udder it is secreted in tiny 
little recesses known as alveoli. 
Each one of the alveoli contains 
but a fraction of a drop of milk. 
Each alveoli is drained by a tiny 
duct that coalesces with ducts 
from other alveoli, and such ducts 
again coalesce until finally we 
have some large ducts entering 
the cistern above each teat. When 
a good many million of these al- 
veoli empty their tiny droplets 
down through the duct system an 
appreciable amount of milk will 
accumulate, but the droplet with- 
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in an individual alveolus is too 
tiny to flow out by its own ac- 
cord and some pressure must be 
applied from the outside to force 
it out. Each alveolus and its con- 
tents may be likened to a medi- 
cine dropper filled with water. A 
filled medicine dropper may be 
held, yet no fluid will leak out of 
it, not until pressure is applied to 
the rubber bulb. So it is with the 
alveoli in the udder, each con- 
taining tiny droplets of milk. 
Only after force is applied around 
the alveoli, contracting the walls, 
will the milk be expressed from 
them. It has been established that 
muscle cells are present around 
each alveolus which are capable 
of contracting and expelling the 
milk. 

Let us now see what the mech- 
anism is that causes the con- 
traction of these muscle cells to 
expel the milk from the alveoli, 
the sum total of which we know 
as the let down of milk. We first 
approach the study of the let 
down of milk in the cow’s udder 
by cutting the nerves that lead 
from the central nervous system 
into the udder. It was thought 
that perhaps the failure of the let 
down of milk was the result of 
some positive message going from 
the cow’s central nervous system 
down to the udder. Therefore; by 
cutting these nerves the phenome- 
non of holding up milk would not 
be experienced. In cutting the 
nerve trunk going into the udder, 
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the nerve endings at the skin of 
the udder and on the teats were 
still intact so that we must re. 
member the cow was still aware 
of the milking act; that is, she 
had feeling in the skin of the ud. 
der and the teats, but she had no 
so-called motor nerve connection 
to the gland itself. When the 
nerve leading into the udder was 
cut no effects were noted upon 
the let down of milk. If the cow 
was frightened or angered the 
milkers experienced the same 
failure of let down of milk as they 
did with cows whose nerve con- 
nections were intact. This simple 
experiment proved rather conclu- 
sively that the motor nerves have 
nothing to do with the let down 
of milk. 

Since this failed in producing 
any results, the next step was to 
try out the effects of various hor- 
mones. When an extract from the 
posterior pituitary gland, which 
extract is known as oxytocin or 
pitocin, was injected into the 
blood stream it was immediately 
followed by a let down of the 
milk. Other hormones injected in 
a similar way did not produce 
this effect. Regardless of how ex- 
cited or angered the cow might 
be or whether or not the nervous 
tract to the udder was intact, 
whenever one cubic centimeter of 
oxytocin was injected intraven- 
ously an immediate response to 
the let down of milk was noted, 
proving that this hormone was 
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pharmacologically effective in the 
let down of milk but, of course, 
not necessarily proving that this 
was the mode in normal milking. 
When it was discovered that this 
hormone behaved this way a 
theory was advanced to account 
for the let down of milk in an ex- 
periment set up to test the valid- 
ity of this theory. 

‘The theory advanced, and 
which has been substantiated by 
subsequent experiments, is — 
when the milking act begins the 
sensory nerves on the teat and 
the udder bring a message up 
through the central nervous sys- 
tem which causes the hormone to 
be ejected from the pituitary into 
the blood stream by which it is 
carried to the udder, causing a 
contraction of the muscle cells 
around the alveoli, forcing the 
milk out of them down through 
the ducts. By this theory that 
part of the nervous system which 
brings messages from the outside 
to the brain must be functional, 
while the motor nerves, or those 
bringing messages from the cen- 
tral nervous system on out 
through the udder need not be 
functional. The latter is further 
proven that an udder may be re- 
moved from a cow and blood 
forced through the blood system 
and the hormone injected into 
this blood will cause the complete 
let down of milk, so the nervous 
system, in so far as let down of 
milk is concerned, affects only 





the secretion of the hormones. 
When the hormone was injected 
into the jugular vein it took from 
forty to forty-five seconds after 
the injection was made until the 
milk was let down. This fits in 
very nicely with the experience 
of what happens in milking. 
Usually in milking one experi- 
ences getting some milk out of 
the quarters immediately. The 
usual way in hand milking is to 
first drain the milk that is avail- 
able in the front quarters, then 
pass to the rear quarters and get 
what is there. Usually by the 
time the available milk in the 
rear quarters is gotten, the milk 
is let down. This involves ap- 
proximately forty to forty-five 
seconds. This may be explained 
that at the beginning of the milk- 
ing the message is sent on up to 
the brain, which is almost in- 
stantaneous, the hormone is in- 
jected out into the blood and it 
requires from forty to forty-five 
seconds for the hormone to travel 
by way of the blood from the 
pituitary down to the udder. 
Experiments where the cows 
were anesthetized with ether and 
other anesthetics where the sense 
of touch was completely elimi- 
nated, invariably caused a failure 
of the let down of milk. When the 
hormone was injected into anes- 
thetized animals there was an im- 
mediate and complete response to 
the let down of milk. The most 
valid evidence in support of this 
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theory is the one when udders 
filled with milk were perfused 
with blood containing no hor- 
mone there was no let down of 
the milk. After perfusing for a 
while and no milk coming down, 
the perfusion was interrupted and 
blood from a cow that was letting 
down her milk was substituted. 
There was then an immediate re- 
sponse by milk being let down. 
Considering it established that 
the let down of milk is caused by 
injection of the hormone from the 
pituitary, the next problem was 
to study the factors that influ- 
enced the secretion of this hor- 
mone as apparently therein lie 
the secrets of efficient milking. 
The three main problems in 
this connection were: what 
stimuli would provoke the secre- 
tion of the hormone; what stimuli 
would inhibit the secretion of this 
hormone and after the hormone 
is secreted how long is it effec- 
tive? It is almost obvious that 
the primary, natural stimulus for 
the let down of milk is the nurs- 
ing act of the calf. In the dairy, 
however, this natural stimulus is 
replaced by either hand- or ma- 
chine-milking. That in itself sug- 
gests that natural stimuli may be 
replaced or transferred to some 
other type of stimuli and that 
it may go even further than the 
mere stimulus of the milking act. 
As a matter of fact, most cows 
may be conditioned to respond to 
a variety of stimuli which are of 
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great practical importance in the 
management of milking for eff. 
cient results. 

Under normal circumstances, 
most cows like to be milked and 
anything that will suggest that 
milking is about to begin may 
result in a response by the let 
down of milk as a result of the 
secretion of the hormone. For 
instance, when cows are fed grain 
regularly immediately before 
milking then before long they will 
associate the feeding of the grain 
with the milking and consequent- 
ly the feeding of the grain be- 
comes a stimulus which will re- 
sult in the let down of the milk. 
Washing of udders when done 
regularly will similarly become 
the stimulus for the let down of 
the milk. Rattling of milking 
utensils or starting of the milking 
machine is a stimulus to which 
a cow may be conditioned and 
respond by a let down of milk. 

In almost any herd the result 
of the stimuli may be noted in 
easy milking cows, as after the 
hormone is secreted and the milk 
is let down the teats will leak. It 
is not at all uncommon to go into 
a barn at milking time and find 
that several cows will have been 
stimulated to let down their milk 
before the milking actually be- 
gins, as evidenced by the leaking 
of milk from the teats. In some 
cases the driving of the cows into 
the milking barn will be assoc- 
ated with the milking act and a 
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let down of milk occurs. Any 
other act performed immediately 
before milking may become as- 
sociated with the milking act and 
cause the response. 

As to inhibitory stimuli, it 
may be said that anything that 
causes a distraction of the cow 
or attracts her attention will to a 
greater or lesser extent inhibit re- 
sponse to the milking act and fail 
to cause a complete secretion of 
the hormone essential for a com- 
plete milking. If cows are fright- 
ened or made angry or anxious 
they will not respond to the milk- 
ing act by a let down of milk. The 
response to the milking stimuli is 
therefore of a low order and is 
superseded by almost any other 
stimuli that cause reflex action. 
At this point it should be noted 
that all cows do not react alike. 
Some cows are relatively unper- 
turbed by stimuli that others are 
very much disturbed by. As a 
rule, however, most cows are af- 
fected to a greater or lesser extent 
by the same distracting factors. I 
will just mention a few of the 
stimuli that will tend to distract 
cows to inhibit the secretion of 
the hormone. 

The first and perhaps most 
important is that of fear. If the 
cow is frightened for any reason 
whatsoever, such as the presence 
of a person who has mistreated 
her, or if she has been beaten or 
has been stuck with hypodermic 
needles, or a host of similar inct- 


dents, she will not respond com- 
pletely to the milking act. Anger, 
if such a state exists among cows, 
would have the same effect, as 
anger and fear are two of the 
most powerful emotions and most 
of the other reflex responses dis- 
appear when either of these two 
emotional states are present. Up- 
sets in the daily routine are very 
apt to also cause a failure to re- 
spond to the milking stimuli. For 
instance, if cows are fed regularly 
just before milking and if this de- 
tail should be neglected, the cow 
will fret and fail to properly re- 
spond to the milking act. An- 
other emotional state that has 
been tested out is that of anxiety. 
For instance, if feed is placed 
plainly in sight, the cow’s atten- 
tion is focused upon the getting 
of that feed and such will prevent 
a complete response to the milk- 
ing stimulus. The presence of 
strangers in the barn or of dog 
and cat arguments or loud or 
strange noises of any kind will be 
distractions that will tend to pre- 
vent the proper response to the 
milking stimulus. 

The third problem, dealing 
with the length of time that the 
hormone is effective after it is 
ejected into the blood stream, has 
also been at hand and the results 
of this study are of great prac- 
tical importance to milkers. First 
it was noted that after injecting 
the hormone if some time elapsed 
between injection and the time of 
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milking, incomplete milking re- 
sulted. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the hormone was either 
dissipated or that the muscles of 
the gland became fatigued after 
the hormone had acted upon 
them for some time and then 
were unable to express the milk 
out of the alveoli down through 
the duct system. 

From this it would seem that it 
is not only necessary to treat the 
cow in such a way at milking so 
that the hormone is stimulated, 
but after the hormone secretion is 
stimulated the milk must be re- 
moved within a certain limited 
time. 

Two series of experiments were 
set up to test out this hypothesis. 
First, cows that were in the habit 
of being washed immediately be- 
fore milking were washed twenty 
minutes before milking took 
place. It was noted that these 
cows responded to the washing 
stimulus by a let down of milk. 
Thus the milk was stimulated to 
be let down twenty minutes be- 
fore the milking started. It was 
noted that during the experi- 
mental period the cows were very 
irregular in the amount of milk 
produced at each milking, the 
variations being as much as 100 
per cent. The most striking ob- 
servation, however, was that all 
cows rapidly declined in the aver- 
age daily milk production during 
the experiment. Here is what 
happened: By the time the milk- 
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ing began the hormone had either 
become dissipated or the muscles 
within the gland had become go 
fatigued that the milk was not 
completely expressed from the 
alveoli. Thus after the milking 
was complete the alveoli carried 
the greater or lesser amount of 
milk and a back pressure was 
soon developed by the accumula- 
tion of the new milk secreted, Ip 
previous experiments we have re- 
ported that when the pressure 
within the udder gets to about 
one-third that of the blood pres- 
sure, milk secretion stops and the 
milk that is secreted begins to be 
resorbed into the system. Appar- 
ently when this process starts, 
some of the secretory cells be- 
come disintegrated and we have 
what is known as the drying of 
process beginning. Some of the 
cows that were stimulated to let 
down the milk twenty minutes 
before the milking began dropped 
in milk flow at a rate that would 
indicate that they would be com- 
pletely dried off in a couple of 
months’ time. 

To test the effect of the length 
of time occupied in milking a 
cow upon the completeness of the 
milking, one quarter was milked 
out completely at a time, and the 
amount of milk from each quarter 
determined. To milk a cow in this 
way from 20 to 25 minutes were 
required. By this method of milk- 
ing there was a progressive de- 
crease in the amount of mik 
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gotten from each quarter, the 
fourth quarter producing 75 per 
cent that of the first quarter. Af- 
ter all four quarters were milked 
the hormone was injected and the 
milk left in the udder milked out 
and the amounts determined. 
When the milk following oxytocin 
was added to that from the 
original milking, each quarter 
totaled 100 per cent, showing that 
decreased milk production with 
the delay in time was due to in- 
complete milking and not due to 
any effect upon the secretion in 
the gland. 

On the basis of these experi- 
ments the importance of rapid 
milking is to be emphasized. Al- 
though the optimum time has not 
been definitely established the 
experiments to date would indi- 
cate that not more than seven 
minutes should be used in milk- 
ing a cow. As longer time is in- 
volved the milking becomes less 
and less complete with the re- 
sult that more and more milk is 
retained in the gland, pressure is 
built up sooner and the drying off 
process begins. 

Before passing on to a discus- 
sion of the rules for efficient milk- 
ing mention must be made of the 
possibility that some cows lack 
the capacity of completely re- 
sponding to the milking act and 
therefore are never milked dry. 
As a result these cows have a 
tendency to dry off early in the 
lactation period or are what are 


commonly known as short-timers. 
Only two such individuals have 
been investigated and it was 
found that in both cases they re- 
tained large quantities of milk. 
One Jersey cow from a family 
of excellent producers differed 
from the rest of the family by the 
fact that she dried off early. 
About the middle of lactation 
after she was milked completely 
dry, giving the normal amount of 
milk, one cubic centimeter of the 
oxytocin was injected intraven- 
ously and eight more pounds of 
milk were gotten. This was re- 
peated on several different oc- 
casions with essentially the same 
results. In other words, for some 
unknown reason this cow was un- 
able to respond to the milking act 
to the extent that all of the 
milk was let down. Without ques- 
tion the failure of letting down 
the milk was responsible for her 
short lactation curve. 

Now for some definite recom- 
mendations as to how to milk 
cows. As the result of the afore- 
mentioned researches it has be- 
come apparent that the milking 
process is an important one in 
maintaining high production. 
Most of these recommendations 
are not new, but in light of the 
newer fundamental knowledge of 
the whole phenomenon of milking 
they now have added significance. 
One of the first essentials for good 
milking is that the milker must 
be liked by the cow. If the actions 
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of the milker or his previous 
treatment of the cow have been 
such that she is suspicious of him 
she will in all probability not re- 
spond properly to the milking 
act. 

There must be no distractions 
in the barn during the milking 
time. Strangers, strange noises, 
strange objects or anything un- 
usual that will attract the atten- 
tion of the cow should be avoided 
during the milking time. 

Milking should be done regu- 
larly. It should follow a definite, 
orderly routine in barn practices. 
It has been pointed out that cows 
generally like to be milked and 
will respond by the let down of 
milk to stimuli that suggest that 
milking is about to take place. If 
milking is delayed beyond the 
normal time of the regular routine 
then it can very well result in an 
upset of the cow which will reflect 
in poor response to the milking. 

It is important that the cow is 
not stimulated to let down milk 
before the milking act begins, or, 
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putting it another way, as soon as 
the cow has been stimulated to 
let down the milk she should be 
milked. Washing of udders, feed- 
ing of grain and a number of 
other barn practices should be 
done immediately before the 
milking is begun. 

Of equal importance is rapid 
milking. Not more than seven 
minutes should be occupied in 
milking a cow from the time the 
stimulus is applied before the let 
down of the milk. If the cow con- 
tinues to strip beyond this period 
in all probability it is better to 
quit milking than to continue for 
any length of time in an attempt 
at getting all of the strippings. 
Most cows, if not all, will readily 
adapt themselves to a stripping 
procedure and it’s an easy matter 
to make a stripper out of any 
cow. Where milking machines 
are used it’s probably best to re- 
move the machine after five min- 
utes regardless of whether or not 
all of the milk has been let down. 
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Perfumery Plants in a Valley Backyard 


Condensed from Texas Farming and Citriculture 


HE making of perfumes has 

been an industry in Europe 

for many centuries. Peasants 
have cultivated a wide variety of 
growths with sweet scents. In the 
South of France, particularly in 
the vicinity of the city of Grasse 
and the Spanish border, sour 
orange trees constitute a main 
source of an essential oil distilled 
from the flowers, leaves and twigs 
for extensive use in eau de 
cologne and similar scented prod- 
ucts. Used also are distillations 
from the blossoms and foliage of 
sweet orange trees, but their bit- 
ter sisters contribute the more 
pungent and enduring scents. 

These trees are largely neglect- 
ed now. So are various other per- 
fume-bearing plants. Most of the 
peasant-growers are in the ar- 
mies. The manufacturers, with 
their supplies greatly curtailed, 
are losing their huge American 
market. A paramount difficulty is 
that of exporting their products 
overseas in this time of war. 

Yet American women are eager 
for perfumes, for which they have 
been spending annually about 
sixteen million dollars. And sweet 
scents are required for most of 
the cosmetics, for which women 
in the United States have been 


paying yearly some five hundred 
million dollars. Also, the makers 
of our immense output of toilet 
soap must scent it. 

The obvious solution of the 
problem as to how to keep the 
nation well supplied with per- 
fume despite the dearth of foreign 
fragance, is to produce it on our 
own soil, This is already being 
done in some degree but not on a 
scale anything like commensurate 
with the market. So in progress 
now is a swing toward suitable 
flowers and aromatic plants of 
native origin. Congress has made 
an appropriation to encourage ex- 
periments in this direction. Al- 
ready produced commercially in 
Louisiana is a grass from which is 
obtained vetivert oil, a dark liquid 
with a lasting, pleasing odor. It 
is valuable not as a perfume itself 
but as a fixative for blends of the 
more delicate scents of some other 
aromatic plants. 

An important perfume ma- 
terial is lavender, yielding an oil 
which is said to attain its finest, 
most delicate odor ‘in the famed 
Mitcham lavender of England, 
which, in addition to its use in 
perfumes, is often sold in twig 
form in the streets of English 
cities for scenting chests of linen. 


Reprinted by permission from Texas Farming and Citriculture 
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Much of it has been brought to 
the United States in the past, but 
a lavender plant of high merit has 
been found to grow abundantly 
in New Hampshire and also in 
Texas, where there is plenty of 
room for its cultivation on an ex- 
tensive commercial scale. 
A Backyard Perfume Distillery 
This reference to Texas brings 
us to the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, which, as the most tropi- 
cal section of the State, surpasses 
all others as the native heath of 
aromatic plants suitable for the 
making of perfumes. In Browns- 
ville Chemist A. W. Reed has 
made a special study of perfumes 
and in his back yard cultivates 
numerous plants productive of 
the oils essential for perfumes and 
obtained, prior to the outbreak of 
the war, principally in Europe. In 
his backyard, too, is a laboratory, 
and here one sees apparatus for 
flower and leaf  distillations. 
These are stored in hundreds of 
bottles which, when opened, give 
forth an alluring fragrance. 
Chemist Reed spoke of the ex- 
cellence of sour orange foliage for 
perfumery and said that sweet 
orange and grapefruit trees are 
not as good because the scent of 
their oil is less distinctive. He told 
me that sour orange oil is also 
used in blends for rose, violet, 
jonquil and some other perfumes. 
I learned that very few derive 
their appeal from any one variety 
of flower or plant, being fragrant 
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combinations. Synthetic perfum- 
ery, made without any of the 
essential oils of flowers, is com. 
mon and can be produced 59 
cheaply as to put scents within 
the reach of almost any pocket. 
book. Some of these synthetic 
products, though lacking the 
delicacy of the real thing, have 
considerable merit and illustrate 
the cleverness of the chemists in 
utilizing coal-tar products and 
others that are nothing like flow- 
ers except that their component 
parts, when divided chemically, 
have flower-like odors. When you 
are delighting in such scents as 
hyacinth, rose, jasmine, new 
mown hay and others you may 
be inhaling sweet scents extracted 
from such substances as benzene. 
They are used extensively and 
harmlessly in the manufacture of 
cheaper soaps and perfumes for 
bargain counters. 

An economic drawback in util- 
izing and foliage for 
scents is that a great quantity 
must be grown and processed to 
obtain a comparatively small 
amount of oil. However, this has 
been done regularly in Europe for 
the manufacturers of expensive 
perfumes and it might be done in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
more successfully than elsewhere 
in the United States because rich 
soil, humidity, irrigation and a 
semi-tropical climate combine to 
make conditions suitable for an 
exceptionally wide range of 
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aromatic plants. Jasmine for in- 
stance, the source of one of the 
finest of perfumes, grows pro~ 
fysely in the more southerly areas 
of the Valley. The best jasmine 
oil is imported from the Philip- 
pines. Luxuriant plants may be 
seen in Chemist Reed’s backyard. 

He calls your attention also to 
the lemon-grass. You crush some 
stalks in your finger and sniff a 
scent very like that of the leaves 
of lemon trees, though any rela- 
tionship between the latter and 
the grass is remote. A bulletin 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, issued some years ago, 
states that lemon-grass has a 
prominent place in the perfume 
industry and is produced mainly 
on the island of Ceylon. It re- 
quires a semi-tropical climate. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry 
conducted experiments with lem- 
on-grass in Central Florida over 
a period of years and found well- 


drained, sandy loam soil quite 
favorable to its growth where 
temperatures did not fall below 
25 degrees F. Plantings were 
made in the early spring in rows 
three feet apart and about 18 
inches apart in the row. Since the 
grass does not produce seed in 
this country, propagation was af- 
fected by dividing each clump 
into from twenty-five to fifty 
plants for resetting. 

Tests showed that five tons of 
lemon-grass contained 20.32 
pounds of nitrogen, 33.20 pounds 
of potash and 18.75 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. The first cutting 
was made four or five months af- 
ter planting and a second in early 
fall. After the first year three 
crops annually were obtained. The 
oil content was satisfactory, but a 
balancing of costs and returns, at 
the prices for oil then prevailing, 
did not leave any considerable 
profit for the grower. 








One Man Looks at One Weed 


Condensed from Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


Robert W. Howard 


HE note came across the 

desk on Monday morning. 

“There’s a physician in Chi- 
cago,” it said “who’s been experi- 
menting with milkweed for eight 
years and thinks he’s got some- 
thing.” 

I stood in a warehouse a half 
mile from Chicago’s Loop last 
month. Dr. Boris Berkman 
punched a fist into the stack of 
sugar bags fat with ginned milk- 
weed floss . . . a billion minuscule 
tubes of air, each naturally sealed 
and water-proofed, as buoyant 
as the imported kapok used in life 
preservers and mattresses, one- 
sixth the weight of wool but 
warmer. 

Packed away in two bedraggled 
suitcases at his feet were samples 
of wallboard, surgical dressings, 
drying oils, writing paper, nat- 
ural rubber, varnish waxes, 
vegetable gums and long fiber 
that was 92% alpha-cellulose. All 
from milkweed. 

Yet the dozen products that 
this diagnostician created from 
the plant in his spare time are 
only by-products of the problem 
he set out to solve. Dr. Berkman 
originally went after milkweed as 


a soil-binder that would also pro- 
duce a cash crop. 

Milkweed roots probe deep and 
spread horizontally as well as 
vertically. A three-month-old 
plant has roots seven feet long. 
“Everywhere,” he shrugged his 
thin shoulders, “there is a disease 
of the land. Erosion. Crops and 
weeds wash out, blow away, dry 
up. But the milkweed is just as 
strong and green as ever, and the 
dirt around it stays put. 

“So I became a_ milkweed 
snooper.” 

Boris Berkman is not an agri- 
cultural scientist. A native of 
Russia, he was director of the 
Pasteur Station in Moscow in 
1918. As garrison physician at 
Brest-Litovsk, he was part of the 
war machine that guarded the 
Ukraine’s grain belt. He escaped 
to America early in the 1920s. 

Then, less than a decade later 
he came face-to-face with the 
worst drought in American his- 
tory. 

Personally, droughts and dead 
cattle and Okies didn’t matter. 
He had established himself in 
Chicago, had built up a booming 
practice as a diagnostician. Yet 
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that vista of eroding topsoil and 
muddy rivers beyond the brown 
Chicago skyline wrought a deeper 
hurt than any professional death- 
watch. 

“As a physician,” he explains, 
“] specialized mostly in diagnos- 
ing human ills. Suddenly, I knew 
that I must diagnose this condi- 
tion of the land by the same 
methods. I decided that the solu- 
tion must be in a crop. Soil left 
barren is like a man kept in bed. 
Each in time becomes weak and 
senile and drifts away, quite be- 
yond usefulness. 

“But such a crop must be one 
that would not be limited by 
soils, weather or insects. It must 
be a crop that could be grown 
anywhere, yet would have indus- 
trial values. 

“The only plant that I thought 
came up to these specifications 
was the milkweed. Defying eradi- 
cation, it continues to grow in the 
middle of cornfields, in deserts, in 
swamps and in backyards. 

“Yet I knew that better men 
than I had experimented with 
milkweed. Thomas A. Edison and 
various government scientists 
have extracted the milkweed juice 
that looks like rubber. Actually, 
it does contain between 2 and 3 
per cent rubber latex, but the cost 
of manufacturing is too great. 
They gave up.” 

Dr. Berkman set up a crude 
laboratory in his home and start- 


ed out where Edison had left off. 
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Edison wanted rubber. Berkman 
wanted anything that would en- 
able the soil-binder to pay its 
keep. 

Then, to augment his own re- 
search, he went to lowa State 
College at Ames, laid down the 
cash to establish a Milkweed Fel- 
lowship so that scientists could 
work out some of his ideas under 
accurate scientific control. 

By the end of 1938, he evolved 
a machine that used delicate air 
currents to separate milkweed 
floss from the seed. Dried pods 
clump through a hopper; ten feet 
away whole floss drifts out of one 
tube, seeds out of another, empty 
pods out of a third. 

This machine is patented, and 
with two other milkweed proces- 
sing machines form the principal 
assets of the small corporation 
Dr. Berkman has set up against 
the day when industry is ready to 
take hold of milkweed products. 

Experiments conducted at 
Ames and later at the Armour 
Institute in Chicago showed that 
the molecular air cells in the floss 
(75,000 to the pod) make almost 
perfect insulating material. Each 
cell is covered with a natural wax, 
hence is waterproof. Bags of 
ginned floss stored for three years 
show no signs of deterioration. An 
8% oz. airplane jacket contain- 
ing 4% oz. of floss provides ade- 
quate warmth for flying in the 
substratosphere. Another experi- 
ment developed a light felt with 
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low conductive properties that is 
80% floss and 20% cotton. 

Working piecemeal, depending 
on the assistance of Boy Scout 
troops and friends to keep him 
supplied with weeds, Dr. Berk- 
man poked and pried into the 
plant from tip to root. 

He found that milkweed seed is 
20% oil, similar in quality to soy- 
bean oil. The meal residue can be 
used for stock feed. 

The pod shell contains 5% 
rubber and 5% wax, the latter 
similar to carnauba. The long, 
tough fibers of the pod will make 
paper, without much bleaching 
or chemical processing. Thus it 
appears that the pod alone is 
three times more valuable than 
the rubber content of the whole 
plant. 

The stalk promises still more. 
It contains three layers of fiber. 
The outer layer, or bast, is 92 % 
alpha-cellulose, which is used for 
rayon, film, explosives, cello- 
phane, etc. This layer makes up 
25% of the stalk whole. 

Woody fiber, making up about 
75% of the stalk, is 2% rubber, 
plus a high content of lignin, 
hence can be made into excellent 
plastics, or mixed with bast fibers 
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to produce papers of varying 
strengths. 

“Meanwhile,” Dr. Berkman 
pointed out, the roots will.go on 
doing their job of soil binding, on 
$5 land or on $150 land. The 
milkweed root system grows for 
six or seven years from one plant- 
ing. Some of the 25 varieties of 
milkweed will produce more fiber, 
others more floss.” 

That’s the industrial story of 
one weed, as a Chicago physician, 
without big-money backing, has 
worked it out in the past eight 
years. On its face, it may sound 
like another “rat-and-cat-farm” 
proposition. But the experiments 
are on record at Ames and the 
Armour Institute. One of the na- 
tion’s largest plastic manufac- 
turers is looking. And during the 
third week in July Dr. Berkman 
was in Washington to show de- 
fense officials that milkweed floss 
is the only practicable substitute 
for Java’s kapok. 

No, you can’t sell milkweeds 
now. Maybe never. But one man, 
by looking, has found values in 
one weed. Isn’t it time to look 
closer to the fence corners for 
more farm wealth? 




































| Type as a Factor in Beef Cattle Judging 


Condensed from The Shorthorn World 


Prof. Don J. Kays 


EEF type is a term, refer- 

ring to the sum total of 

characteristics which should 
be included in the make-up of an 
ideal beef animal. This definition 
is applicable no matter whether 
we think in terms of the ideal 
beef steer, the ideal beef bull, or 
the ideal beef cow. In either in- 
stance, the sum total of the char- 
acteristics which we seek in the 
ideal animal constitutes the type. 

Livestock judging consists of 
making a careful analysis of ani- 
mals, measuring them against a 
standard commonly accepted as 
the ideal. This definition of live- 
stock judging imposes upona judge 
two very definite responsibilities. 
First, he should be familiar with 
the characteristics featured in the 
make-up of the ideal animal 
which he seeks. It makes no dif- 
ference whether he is judging 
cattle, horses, sheep or swine. In 
the second place, a judge must be 
able to recognize this commonly 
accepted ideal, if it be in the ring 
before him. 

Let us ask two questions. What 
are some of the qualifications of 
an ideal fat bullock? Who fixes 
these qualifications? 

To me, the ideal fat steer is a 


product which represents the 
composite demand of several in- 
terested parties, the breeder, the 
feeder, the packer, the consumer. 
All of these folks are interested 
in the interpretation which the 
official judge gives to the word 
beef type, when he assigns a steer 
blue ribbon or championship 
position. 

In judging fat steers it may be 
well to remember right in the be- 
ginning that the qualifying term 
is fat. Therefore, other things 
equal, a lean one cannot beat a 
fat one. 

Fat steers of real show calibre 
must have some shape to them. 
In general appearance they 
should be short-necked, short- 
legged, wide, deep, thick bodied 
cattle that are balanced in con- 
formation. Legginess and necki- 
ness as characteristics in the 
make-up of any steer are oppos- 
ing features of beefiness. Rough, 
high tail heads, pinched hearts, 
coarse heavy shoulders, sagging 
tops and underlines, such fea- 
tures contribute to roughness of 
conformation. They throw the 
picture clear out of balance. 

Quality as a feature in the 
make-up of the ideal fat bullock 


Reprinted by permission from The Shorthorn World, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 10, 1941 
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is of especial importance. Quality 
means refinement of fibre. The 
head, the bone, the hide, the hair 
are all indicators of quality. They 
are signposts for the judge to 
read when he thinks external 
evidence of carcass quality. 

But in addition to these evi- 
dences of general quality, there is 
the very important requirement 
of handling quality or touch. It 
seems to me that this require- 
ment in many instances has re- 
ceived too little attention in minds 
of judges. At Ohio State Univer- 
sity we have a killing plant and 
butcher shop. The lady with the 
market basket is greatly interest- 
ed in the quality of our offering. 
She desires sufficient finish to 
have the lean interspersed with 
fat to point of tenderness and 
palatability, but she is very in- 
sistent that outside waste fat be 
trimmed away. Therefore, the 
ideal beef steer should be firm 
and springy to the touch, not soft 
and gobby. Lumps of fat on the 
side, finger rolls over the back 
rib and at the loin edge, gobbiness 
at the tail head, thick deposits of 
soft fat over the prime rib and in 
the elbow pocket—all such fea- 
tures should receive sharp dis- 
crimination under the head of 
touch. The amateur can feed cat- 
tle soft and rough. It is an art to 
keep them firm and smooth. 

In addition to conformation 
and quality as important features 
in make-up, the ideal fat steer 
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must have the proper brand of 
finish. I urge students, who have 
to wrestle with this problem to ask 
themselves three questions, when 
they think finish as a factor in 
placing fat steers. First comes the 
question, how much finish is eyj- 
dent? In other words is the steer 
fat or fat enough? Second, what 
kind of finish does the steer have? 
That is to say, is he firmly finish- 
ed? The third question has to do 
with the distribution of fat on the 
carcass. Are there ties along the 
top, lumps on the sides, rolls at 
the loin edge, patches at the tail 
head, or is the steer evenly and 
smoothly finished? 

The three items, conformation, 
quality and finish are all impor- 
tant factors determining dressing 
percentage. The ideal fat bullock 
must be a dressy kind of steer, if 
he is to make strong appeal to the 
prospective purchaser. Trim body 
lines, balanced conformation, re- 
finement in head, hide and bone, 
thick, firm, even finish are factors 
which enhance dressing percent- 
age. 

Some one asks, what should be 
the weight of an ideal fat bullock? 
There may be some differences of 
opinion at this point, but it seems 
to me that we must take cogniz- 
ance of packer opinion when we 
think of the weight requirement 
in fat steers. Packer opinion as to 
weight has been fixed by con- 
sumer demand. Here in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the Packing Com- 
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panies pay a premium for fat 
steers 950 to 1,050 pounds in 
weight, because such steers fur- 
nish the packer with dressed car- 
casses that weigh five to six hun- 
dred pounds. In other words, 
sides of beef that weigh 250 to 
300 pounds are in greatest de- 
mand in Columbus. Some of the 
Chain Stores will take sides that 
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weigh 225 pounds, but the general 
trade preference is for sides that 
weigh 250 to 300 pounds. This 
preference for younger cattle 
helps to speed up the turnover in 
the beef cattle business. Hence 
the ideal bullock in age and 
weight should meet packer and 
consumer demand. 


Timetable Farming 


Condensed from Successful Farming 
T. F. Lounsbury 


HEN Ralph _  Space’s 

grandfather built the fam- 

ily homestead near Dry- 
den, New York, just a century 
ago this year, 45 pounds of wheat 
would pay a man for a day’s 
work. According to current sta- 
tistics it would now take the cash 
equivalent of about 230 pounds. 
Recent figures show that the cost 
of farm labor has risen 25 per- 
cent within the past 12 months. 
To aggravate the condition, there 
has been a recent increase of 10 
percent in the demand for farm 
help, and a 25-percent reduction 
in the supply, due to military and 
industrial drain. 

This means that a planned 
work program, important enough 
in ordinary times, now becomes a 
virtual necessity. While the farm- 
labor problem may look like bad 
news, it is Space’s view that it 
need not be for the man who will 
streamline his operations so the 
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honest worker is given the oppor- 
tunity and facilities for returning 
full value for the amount he is 
paid. 

In this connection he believes 
that the day of the old-style hired 
man is past. By this he means 
the kind of individual who would 
gladly work for his room and 
board and a little spending 
money. And modern, mechanized 
farming has little place for un- 
skilled, half-experienced help, 
even if it were available. 

Earl Chaffee, the man who 
works on the Space farm, has 
been there long enough to under- 
stand and take an interest in the 
owner’s long-term plans. Before 
coming there he held down a 
skilled-labor job at the state col- 
lege for four years. He is en- 
trusted with certain responsibili- 
ties and takes a justifiable pride 
in the successful operation of the 
farm. He knows he could earn 
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more in industry, but is satisfied 
because of the other compensa- 
tions that come with doing the 
job a man understands and likes. 
He does not feel that he is over- 
worked, for, despite the farm’s 
record for labor accomplishment, 
neither he nor the owner put in 
the long, exhausting hours that 
are required on farms where lack 
of planning makes the jobs come 
in bunches. 

When a _ farm-management 
class from the New York State 
Agricultural College surveyed the 
Space dairy business, the students 
were treated to a surprise. It 
wasn’t the fine herd of Holsteins 
or the high labor income that sur- 
prised them. The surprise didn’t 
come until they had finished cal- 
culations for an entry on the sur- 
vey sheets under the heading 
“P.M.W.U.” 

Now P.M.W.U. isn’t a Federal 
agency and it isn’t a fertilizer 
formula. It means simply the 
number of productive man work 
units, or full days of labor, that 
normally would be required to 
accomplish everything that the 
farm records prove has been done 
during the year. And when it is 
remembered that there are only 
365 days in a year, including Sun- 
days, holidays, and rainy days, it 
is no wonder that these students 
got a jolt when their figures show- 
ed 395 days of productive work 
per man. 


That was back in 1938. When 
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the next year’s class studied this 
farm’s records, they found that 
the same high labor efficiency had 
been maintained. Last year’s sur. 
vey showed that it had not only 
been maintained, but that the 
owner and his hired man had 
turned in the amazing equivalent 
of 430 days’ work apiece! If there 
is any magic involved in the ex- 
planation, it is only the seeming. 
ly magical results of work plan- 
ning, the efficient use of mechani- 
cal aids, and an emphasis on 
maximum production from every 
acre, cow, and chicken on the 
farm. 

The Space farm of 150 acres is 
in typical Northeastern dairy 
country, near the village of Dry- 
den, New York. When Ralph 
bought the farm from his father 
a few years ago, his first under- 
taking was to balance the farm 
enterprise. Previously it had been 
strictly a dairy farm. There had 
always been more than two men 
could do during the busy seasons, 
and between times there wasn’t 
enough work to keep even one 
man occupied full time. Poultry 
seemed to offer at least a partial 
solution, and since the horse barn 
no longer served its original pur- 
pose, it was converted into a two- 
decker laying house. 

Space decided on a flock of be- 
tween 800 and 900 layers, after 
he had made a thorough study of 
his own particular problem. He 
starts his chicks late in the win- 
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ter so they will be far enough 
along, when the heavy spring 
work begins, to demand very 
little attention. This timing also 
makes the pullets ready to be 
moved inside during the slack 
period between summer and fall 
harvests. The laying house is a 
compact unit, designed to save 
steps. Smooth floors and roosts 
permit quick and efficient clean- 
ing, and refuse can be pushed out 
through side openings, directly 
into a manure-spreader drawn 
alongside. The nests are designed 
to make egg gathering easy, and 
ample storage space and running 
water eliminate hand-carrying 
from outside the building. 

A milk room was built inside 
the dairy barn to prevent un- 
necessary carrying. It contains a 
standard cooling device and 
equipment for blending the milk 
to meet the standard most accept- 
able to the local market. Here, 
too, is an electric water heater 
that saves twice-daily trips to the 
family kitchen to clean and steri- 
lize the various pieces of equip- 
ment. By conservative estimate 
this one simple piece of apparatus 
saves 10 minutes a day. 

Dovetailing of jobs is as 
thoughtfully studied as any part 
of the farm program. Due to 
long-range planning most of the 
cows are dry during the weeks 
when long hours must be spent in 
the fields. 


Fitting the land, planting, sow- 





ing, and harvesting are all plan- 
ned well in advance of the time 
when the work must be done. 

Since there is no such thing as 

half a tractor, milking machine, 
or any other piece of farm equip- 
ment, an essential part of work 
planning is cutting the job to fit. 
This means that, for efficient 
mechanization, the various farm- 
ing operations should be conduct- 
ed on a large enough scale to re- 
quire the maximum service of 
each unit of equipment during its 
season of use. 
Such adjustments can generally 
be accomplished within the limits 
of the farm’s existing acreage and 
facilities by eliminating minor 
crops to release more land for the 
major ones, and by building up 
the dairy. When the farm’s ca- 
pacity does not permit the effi- 
cient use of even one unit of 
machinery, land renting offers a 
solution. 

Space’s interrelation of labor 
economy and production is even 
more apparent when applied to 
output of flock and herd. It takes 
no longer to feed and tend a 
heavy-producing herd and a flock 
of good layers than it does to care 
for the same number of inferior 
ones. The extra time required to 
handle the increased amounts of 
produce is insignificant when bal- 
anced against cash returns. Space 
keeps a herd of 18 Holsteins 
which averaged 11,000 pounds 
per cow during 1940. 
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Ralph Space recalls that dur- 
ing the World War, when a simi- 
lar labor situation prevailed, his 
father got along with as little 
hired help as he could, with the 
resulting curtailment of produc- 
tion. Looking back on it now, 
they both agree that it was a mis- 
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take. With farm prices rising to 
offset labor costs, the careful 
planner can not only hope for 
profit, but may be doing a hu- 
mane service to the millions 
whose lands have been devastated 
by the lengthening tentacles of 
war. 


g 
Why Do They Die? 
Condensed from The Turkey World 
Emil Glaser 


NLY the short span of two 
decades separates modern 
turkey production from a 

state of nonentity before 1920. At 
that time, it was assumed by 
most poultry raisers that turkeys 
were too hard to raise success- 
fully to ever make them of com- 
mercial importance. 

Although turkeys always have 
been affected by a number of 
diseases, enterohepatitis (black- 
head) was considered the biggest 
villain of those days when every 
turkey that died was buried or 
burned in the belief that it had 
been a victim of blackhead. As 
turkey growers found ways of 
putting the brakes on blackhead, 
and turkey production began to 
offer possibilities of success, an 
industry came out of hiding—and 
so did numerous so-called new 
turkey diseases. 

These so-called new turkey dis- 
eases were given a chance to 
come out of dormancy, due to the 
rapid expansion of the industry 
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which brought thousands of birds 
into single flocks upon individual 
farms. Turkey diseases that, here- 
tofore, had been unimportant 
suddenly went on rampages in 
numerous flocks, and, as a re- 
sult, became more dangerous to 
the turkey industry than black- 
head. 

A nationally known commer- 
cial laboratory examined 1,338 
birds in 1940. These birds were 
sent in for examination. The 
troubles most frequently en- 
countered in these specimens 
were classified into groups. This 
information is given in the table 
accompanying this article. 


TABLE I 


Diseases and disease conditions found 
in 1,338 poults, growing poults, and adult 
turkeys sent to a nationally known com- 
mercial laboratory for free examination 
in 1940. 

Digestive Disturbances 
80 days 
1to80 to 6 mos. 
days and over 
Enteritis (Bowel trouble) in 
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Respiratory Infections 


Pneumonia 32.0 9.9 
Air Sac Infections 6.0 2.4 
Coryza . 8 
Bronchitis 4 

Sinusitis 6.7 

Bacterial and Fungous Diseases 

Cholera , . 4 47.1 
Mycosis 11.9 24.9 
Typhoid , Von 17.8 
Omphalitis , 13.0 

Pullorum 3.6 

Aspergillosis 7 

Tuberculosis 1.7 
Leucocytozoan 1.7 


Parasitic Infections 
Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) 2.5 22.8 


Trichomoniasis + ‘ang Ce 21.4 
Coccidiosis 
Intestinal ...... oe | 15.8 
Cecal ' 2.5 3.2 
Tapeworms ; 6 1.8 
Roundworms is ee ae 1.6 
Cecal Worms ....... re 1.1 


Nutritional Disorders 


Vitamin Deficiencies . ef 6.1 
Emaciation .. ; ae 1.0 13.6 
Gizzard Ulcers . » ae 5.1 
Gizzard Erosions .. ee: 5.9 
Slipped Tendons .. a 4.5 
I 5c os aha or ac wad i hate 8 


Many turkey growers consider 
the first eight weeks the most 
critical period in raising turkeys. 
This period often is described as 
the precautionary age because, 
during this time, turkey poults 
seem to be highly susceptible to 
diseases, parasites, and nutrition- 
al disorders, and precautionary 
measures are exceedingly impor- 
tant. Much of the danger has 
arisen from the additional sources 
of infection that have been 
created as a result of the rapid 
expansion and greater concen- 
tration of turkey production. 
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The troubles commonly found in 
poults are divided into five classi- 
fications as shown in Table 1. Of 
these five, the following three give 
the most trouble: 1. Digestive dis- 
turbances. 2. Respiratory infec- 
tions. 3. Nutritional disorders. 

Bowel troubles should not be 
ignored as of momentary dura- 
tion, because 66 out of every 100 
poults sent in to the laboratory 
showed this condition, and the 
fact that 32 out of every 100 
poults examined in 1940 indicated 
the presence of pneumonia is evi- 
dence that respiratory troubles 
cannot be looked upon as inci- 
dental. Digestive and respiratory 
troubles can be avoided largely 
by adopting preventive measures 
from the first day, such as 
thoroughly cleaning and disin- 
fecting the turkey brooding units 
and maintaining a clean environ- 
ment throughout the brooding 
period. 

Contaminated drinking water 
and feed are frequent sources of 
infection and can spread germs 
easily, causing bowel and respira- 
tory trouble throughout the en- 
tire flock of poults. Some pollu- 
tion can be avoided by setting the 
drinking fountains and feeders 
up off the floor as soon as the 
poults have learned to eat well. 

Omphalitis, a navel infection 
which was found in 13 poults per 
100 examined, often results in 
bowel trouble. The disease can be 
kept out of hatcheries to a large 
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extent by proper incubator fumi- 
gation. Thorough brooder house 
sanitation from the first day is 
also important in preventing in- 
fection. 

Trichomoniasis and enterohe- 
patitis (blackhead) were present 
in young poults less than 30 days 
old, but increased in frequency 
after the fourth week of brooding. 
Coccidiosis was shown to be pres- 
ent in a total of 19 cases per 100. 

These three diseases, tricho- 
moniasis, blackhead, and cocci- 
diosis, are handled in much the 
same way. First something must 
be done for the ailing birds, and 
field practice indicates that an 
astringent that helps to check 
bleeding and stimulates the ap- 
petite is helpful. Second, feeds 
rich in proteins are supplied to 
help keep the poults nourished 
during the run of the disease. 
Milk or milk by-products are 
recommended but only because of 
their digestibility and high nu- 
tritive value. Third, sanitary 
measures are necessary to reduce 
infestation. These sanitary meas- 
ures consist of cleaning and disin- 
fecting the brooder house fre- 
quently and using a little spray 
to kill the coccidio oocysts. How- 
ever, if the turkeys are out on 
range the disinfection and spray- 
ing would be replaced as sanitary 
measures by moving the birds to 
clean ground every day or two to 
get away from the infection. 
Mycosis was found 25 times 
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per 100 turkeys. It was shown to 
become increasingly prevalent in 
poults older than four weeks. 

Turkeys sometimes pick up 
this disease on ranges around old 
cornstalks and straw piles. Sus- 
picious looking places such as 
these should be fenced or burned 
off. Other possible ways in which 
the disease can be picked up are 
in old litter and in moldy feed 
which often lies around corncribs, 
granaries, and feed bins. 

Disinfection of houses after 
they are cleaned thoroughly, and 
spraying the litter frequently, are 
useful measures in fighting my- 
cosis. Many growers have found 
that an outbreak of mycosis can 
be reduced considerably by sup- 
plementing sanitary measures 
with medicinal treatments de- 
signed to stimulate the appetite, 
promote digestion, and inhibit 
mold and fungous organisms. 

The danger of cholera infec- 
tion in turkeys is present con- 
stantly. More than 47 cases per 
100 turkeys sent in were en- 
countered. 

Typhoid, pullorum, and para- 
typhoid are an ever-threatening 
source of trouble in turkeys from 
poult age on up. The three condi- 
tions are closely related, but each 
is caused by different organisms. 
The two types of organisms most 
often encountered in the post- 
mortem examinations were pul- 
lorum and typhoid. 

Pullorum was found most fre- 
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quently in young poults up to 
two weeks of age and typhoid in 
older birds. 

When cholera, typhoid and 
paratyphoids are present in a 
flock, of course, the flockowner 
wants to do everything possible 
to help affected birds to recover 
and, if possible, to prevent the 
rest of the flock from getting the 
disease. Keeping the birds eating 
is important. Keep all manage- 
ment conditions as nearly ideal 
as possible. Intestinal medication 
is thought by growers and com- 
mercial people to have value, but 
there is no medication that is a 
specific cure for any of these dis- 
eases, 

The value of vaccination with 
bacterins is considered by com- 
mercial veterinarians to be bene- 
ficial both for prevention and 
treatment. Many growers use 
bacterins and swear by them. 
Since bacterins for this group of 
diseases are not 100 percent 
specific, some college research 
workers disclaim their value. A 
special vaccine must be used for 
each disease. 

Control through sanitation con- 
sists of cleaning and disinfecting 
very thoroughly the brooding 
units, sun porches, and other 
equipment. Turkeys that are on 
range are moved to new ground, 
and any affected birds should be 
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maintained in separate quarters 
as an added protection against 
spread of the disease. 

Adult turkeys may be tested 
for pullorum disease carriers 
which then should be removed 
from the breeding flock. 

Worms destroy turkey profits 
by absorbing nutrients that are 
intended for building bone and 
muscle. The parasites secrete 
poisons and toxins that are in- 
jurious to the birds, thus making 
lower grade turkeys out of other- 
wise promising topgrade speci- 
mens. They destroy the functions 
and vitality of internal organs to 
such an extent that turkey gains 
are slow and unprofitable. 

The cecal worm is of special 
importance to turkey growers be- 
cause of its familiar association 
with enterohepatitis (blackhead) 
in turkeys. 

A wise procedure in a turkey 
worm control program is to use a 
regular flock treatment every 30 
days throughout the growing sea- 
son to remove and keep growing 
turkeys free of cecal worms and 
large roundworms. This is impor- 
tant especially for turkeys under 
six months of age, which is the 
most susceptible period. 

If tapeworm removal is found 
necessary, an effective individual 
treatment is advisable instead of 
the flock treatment. 





Horse Breeding in China 


Condensed from The Horse 


DDITIONAL evidence that 
New China is finding time 
to continue scientific re- 
search and experimentation in 
spite of war is the receipt of a 
report on the establishment of 
seven new horse breeding sta- 
tions. These stations are crossing 
stallions of foreign selected 
strains with local mares to breed 
better war horses for the Chinese 
army. They are distributed over 
the nation’s northwest and south- 
west pasture lands. Arabian, 
Tibetan and Mongolian horses 
are being used. 

First horse breeding station in 
charge of animal husbandry ex- 
perts and cavalry officers is the 
Chuyung Horse Breeding Station 
formerly near Nanking. Fine re- 
sults were reported about the 
adaptation of Arabian horses to 
Chinese environment. The sta- 
tion is now in central Kweichow. 

Largest of the stations are 
those situated in the Northwest, 
China’s main pasture country. 
One station in Kansu is breeding 
and improving cattle, yak, and 
sheep. It is experimenting with 
breeding local Tibetan horses and 
studies the peculiarities of native 
strains, in preparation for the in- 
troduction of foreign breeds. 

Another station has 


1,000 


mares. Four foreign stallions are 
now mating with the mares and 
more than 100 foals were report- 
ed in 1940. Native Tibetans are 
invited to herd the station’s 
horses with their own stock under 
the supervision of station experts 
to further the nomads’ interest in 
improved strains. The station has 
a branch range at Mahsienshan 
(Horse Bit Mountain) on the 
fringe of Ningsia’s desert experi- 
menting with Mongolian horses, 

In the Southwest, the largest 
horse breeding station is the one 
near Liuchow in Kwangsi. With 
250 mow of pasture, three miles 
of track, veterinary doctors and 
hospitals, and a number of large 
stables, the station’s 10 stallions 
of Arabian, Mongolian, and Jap- 
anese origin and 100 mares pro- 
duced about 500 improved foals 
in the last six years. Both in- 
breeding and mixed breeding are 
employed. 

There are also stations in east- 
ern Kwangtung. One of the ob- 
jects of these stations is to de- 
termine characteristics of the dif- 
ferent breeds of Chinese horses. 
There are two main breeds in the 
Chinese horse family, the Mon- 
golian and the Chienchang 
(Szechwan) horses, both of them 
descended from the original Prze- 
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walsky horse that existed in Asia. 
The most proto- -Mongolian horse 
is found in Ky rylun in Outer 
Mongolia. It has good endurance 
and stands considerable hardship. 
Most of the Chinese troops in the 
northern provinces are using this 
breed. An ordinary Mongolian 
horse is sold at $200 per head, the 
prewar price being $50- $80. 

The Chienchang breed is com- 
monly known as the “Szechwan 
Horse.” It is found in the Sichang 
district. Bred on the fringe of the 
eastern extension of the Tibetan 
Plateau, this horse is short, small, 
stands only three and a half feet, 
although a small percentage of 
them measures five feet in height. 
It has a big head, short neck, and 
thick bones. Steady and strong, it 


is at its best while traveling over 
mountainous regions and is best 
fitted for service in the southern 
part of the country. Its present 
price is about $200 per head. 

Besides the two main breeds, 
there are also the Ili breed and 
the Tibetan breed commonly 
known as the “Southern Barbar- 
ian Horse.” The Ili horse is a 
mixed breed of proto-Mongolian 
and Arabic horses. The “South- 
ern Barbarian Horse” belongs to 
the category of heavy horse and 
flourishes on the high Tibetan 
Plateau. 

China has 6,405,000 horses in 
her border districts, according to - 
an estimate in China’s Animal 
Husbandry. This figure does not 
include those owned by farmers. 


Brome Grass 


Condensed from The Nebraska Farmer 


L. C. Newell 


EVERAL thousand acres of 
brome grass have been seed- 
ed in eastern Nebraska dur- 

ing the past five years. This 
growth in acreage has been great- 
est in communities where the 
grass is being used for conserva- 
tion purposes or its value in the 
farm program is otherwise being 
stressed. Some of the most suc- 
cessful seedings have been made 
in neighborhoods where locally 
adapted seed was available from 
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old established fields. These old 
fields, ranging from five to forty 
years in age, have been centers 
of distribution in many communi- 
ties for the spread of well-adapted 
strains. 

The greatest value of brome 
grass probably lies in its use in a 
balanced farm program rather 
than in its value as indicated by 
average forage production. Used 
as early pasture brome grass pro- 
duces feed at a time when winter 
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feed reserves are usually low and 
before native pastures should be 
grazed. It may also be considered 
as reserve pasture since it is pala- 
table until a maximum growth 
has been produced. If not needed 
for pasture, it may be cut for hay 
or it may be held for seed produc- 
tion and as such it is frequently 
one of the most profitable cash 
crops on the farm. The use of 
brome grass in a system of strip 
cropping and for other soil-con- 
serving purposes such as the 
grassing of waterways and the 
construction of sod dams is be- 
coming well known. 

Average forage production of 
brome grass will run between one 
and two tons of dry forage when 
seeded alone. On very fertile soils 
or when seeded with a legume, 
higher yields may be obtained. 
Seed yields in favorable years 
run between 200 and 500 pounds 
per acre. Higher yields have been 
reported. A substantial acre re- 
turn may be made even with seed 
at a low price. 

Many times small areas such as 
old feed lots and even areas of 
land formerly considered waste 
land can be converted into a 
profitable source of income 


through brome grass plantings. 
Some farmers have found that this 
grass fits into their program so 
well as to plant a major part of 
their farm acreage to this crop. 
The most important considera- 
tions 


in obtaining satisfactory 
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stands of brome grass are the use 
of adapted pure seed, the selec. 
tion of a proper time for seeding, 
and the preparation of a suitable 
seedbed. Stands are not easily ob. 
tained unless weather conditions 
are favorable. 

Brome grass makes its best 
growth during the cool seasons. 
For this reason it should be seed- 
ed either in latesummerorin early 
spring just before such a period, 
Seedings for fall establishment 
should be made during August or 
very early September. The fall 
establishment is preferred if soil 
moisture and weather conditions 
permit and if grasshoppers are 
not a hazard. This time for plant- 
ing gives the grass two periods of 
cool weather for growth before 
the hot weather of the first sum- 
mer. Weed competition is usually 
less severe with such late summer 
seeding than with spring seeding. 
If seeding is delayed too late into 
the fall or if stands are too slow 
in emergence due to lack of mois- 
ture winterkilling of the seedlings 
may result. Spring seedings 
should be made in late March or 
early April. 

The seedbed should be pre- 
pared well in advance of the time 
of seeding. Regardless of the 
method of initial preparation, it 
should be worked down well, un- 
til it is very firm and in contact 
with the subsoil. The final pack- 
ing may be made by harrowing 
several times. A corrugated roller 
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used before and after seeding is 
the best method of securing a 
frm seedbed. Seed may be broad- 
cast and covered lightly by har- 
rowing lightly and rolling. Drill- 
ing with a press drill is advan- 
tageous in packing the seed into 
the seedbed at a relatively uni- 
form depth. The depth of seed- 
ing may vary between one-half 
‘ach and one inch. Many stands 
are lost by seeding too deeply on 
too loose a seedbed. 

The rate of seeding varies with 
the quality of the seed. The aver- 
age rate is 15 pounds or about a 
bushel per acre. Two or three 
pounds of alfalfa seed per acre 
may be broadcast before the last 
packing operation or seeded in 
the grass seeder attachment on 
the drill. A small amount of oats 
or barley mixed with the brome 
grass will assist in getting it to 
feed through the drill and will 
assist in preventing erosion until 
the seedlings are established. 
With late summer seeding the 
spring grain will later winter kill 
thus removing it from competi- 
tion. The plants remain to pro- 
vide some winter cover. Such a 
companion crop used with spring 
seeding should be mowed early 
to prevent competition for mois- 
ture. 

Care should be given to the se- 
lection of source and quality of 
seed to be planted. Until recently 
brome grass was considered a one 
variety crop, but much is still to 
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be learned about the adaptation 
of this grass. Plants differ greatly 
in many characters and offer con- 
siderable promise for the selec- 
tion and development of superior 
strains. 

The present best source of seed 
appears to be from well-establish- 
ed fields growing under con- 
ditions similar to those of the 
fields to be planted. If such a 
field in a community is known to 
be productive of forage and seed 
and is free of disease, seed from 
this field would appear to be the 
best buy for that community as 
compared to seed introduced 
from regions with different condi- 
tions. Several seed houses are 
now featuring home-grown seed 
of a quality equal to that of 
northern grown seed. 

Tests at the College of Agri- 
culture show that strains of 
brome grass originating farther 
north than Nebraska are poorly 
adapted to the conditions of 
southern Nebraska. They are 
lower in yield and are more sus- 
ceptible to disease than locally 
adapted strains. They are also 
somewhat less tolerant of drouth 
and heat, making stand estab- 
lishment somewhat more difficult. 
These differences would probably 
be less great under conditions 
farther north and east. 

Consideration should also be 
given to the purity of the seed. 
In the past much of the locally 
produced seed has included the 
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seed of downy brome and hairy 
chess. These “annual brome 
grasses” are bad weeds in brome 
grass fields. 

Harvesting with the grain 
binder as well as with the com- 
bine each has advantages for cer- 
tain conditions. Cutting with the 
binder is desirable when the 
stand is new or otherwise unequal 
in ripening. Bundles and shocks 
should be made small, cured in 
the field, and then stored in hay- 
mows if threshing cannot be done 
immediately. Excessive weather- 
ing causes a loss of color and a 
consequent reduction in quality 
of the seed. 

The entire panicle or head of 
the brome grass plant must be 
ripe and the seed hard for com- 
bining. One 12-foot combine was 
seen doing an excellent job. The 
augur type of elevator on this 
machine made it possible to clip 
only the ripened brome grass 
heads, leaving the green stems 
and leaves of the brome grass as 
well as all of the seed of the an- 
nual weeds. Hairy chess and 
downy brome grass had drooped 
sufficiently not to be included. 
The light seed of the brome grass 
was kept from being blown over 
with the straw by cutting off all 
of the wind from the grain fan. 
This was accomplished by placing 
cardboard over the air vents at 
each end of the fan. Some of the 
smaller combines were doing an 
excellent job of cleaning, making 
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the seed suitable for immediate 
sale without recleaning. 

For large acreages a combina. 
tion of binding and stock thresh. 
ing with a combine has advan. 
tages. By cutting with the grain 
binder the hazard of loss by 
storm is avoided. The seed may 
be cured quickly in the shock and 
threshed out with a minimum of 
handling. By using the vertical 
sickle bar attachment for the 
combine, only the tops of the 
bundles need pass through the 
machine, and a good separation 
of seed from stems and leaves 
can be obtained. There is a lot of 
pasture to be obtained from the 
high brome grass stubble and 
leafy undergrowth after the re- 
moval of a seed crop. It is well 
to pasture off this growth. Pas- 
turing may be extended well into 
the fall on _ well-established 
stands. Some of the new fall 
growth should be left as a winter 
cover for conserving moisture and 
preventing runoff. 

Brome grass affords excellent 
early spring pasture. It should be 
allowed to make a good growth 
of six to eight inches before pas- 
turing is begun. Pasturing too 
early and continuously for sev- 
eral years may result in loss of 
stand. If a good seed crop is de- 
sired, spring pasturing is not de- 
sirable as it reduces yields and 
quality and may result in the in- 
clusion of weed seeds in harvest- 
ing the seed crop. 























How and Why Some Ranchmen Make Their 





Colts Gentle and Well Broken 


Condensed from The Cattleman 


Wayne Dinsmore 


Secretary, Horse and Mule Association of America, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


ATTLEMEN need _ good 
horses to handle their cat- 
tle. If these horses are well 

bred and trained so that they are 
gentle and well broken they can 
be sold at maturity for prices 
that will leave a substantial profit. 

Most cattle ranch horses are 
“cough broken.” Their mothers 
are wild, for it is customary for 
cattle outfits not to use mares for 
riding. The colts themselves are 
usually allowed to run wild from 
foaling time till 4 or 5 years old. 
Generally, they are caught and 
handled only twice during that 
time, once for handling, and once 
for castration. These brief en- 
counters with man leave the colt 
with unfavorable recollections. 
When he is taken up for break- 
ing, he is usually lassoed, choked 
down, blindfolded, saddled, and 
equipped with hackamore or 
bridle. He is then mounted, the 
blindfold stripped off, and the 
rider slams him with quirt and 
spurs. The colt, maddened by 
such procedure, starts bucking to 
get saddle and rider off. No at- 


tempt is made to prevent his 
bucking, except to whip and spur 
him into a run. Three such rides 
—each preceded by the same 
rough treatment in catching and 
saddling the horse—constitutes 
breaking, and the bronco buster 
is paid the $3.00 or $5.00 he gets 
for mastering the colt three times. 
The animal is then turned over 
to some cowboy, as a “rough 
broke” horse, and the cowpunch- 
er completes the job of making 
the animal into a good stock 
horse. If the rider happens to be 
a good one, he may be given 
three or four “rough broke” 
horses to finish out each season. 

Such horses may become splen- 
did stock horses, safe for expert 
riders on the open range; but 
they never forget how to buck, 
and are liable to buck at inoppor- 
tune times and places, particular- 
ly if they have not been ridden 
for some time, or are startled. A 
rabbit chased by a dog, a piece of 
paper blowing from the wayside, 
or some other unforeseen factor, 
may start a “rough broke” horse 
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to bucking, and the rider—es- 
pecially if in an English saddle— 
is very apt to be thrown and in- 
jured. Such horses are never safe, 
especially when shipped East and 
put into use in or near cities, 

“Rough breaking” ranch horses 
is the general practice. It should 
not be, for it costs less in time, 
money and injuries to men, to 
make the animals gentle and well 
broken. Some cattle ranch owners 
have discovered this and are us- 
ing methods which do produce 
gentle, well broken horses that 
are never allowed to buck—and 
it is well to remember that a 
horse which has never been al- 
lowed to buck while being train- 
ed, will not try to buck later on. 
He may shy, may jump, but he 
will not buck. 

Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., of the 
King ranch, in discussing this 
with the writer at the Fort Worth 
Stock Show, emphasized that it 
cost far less to gentle colts as 
foals, later on handling them 
quietly till they were well trained 
to saddle, than to proceed with 
the old “rough breaking” meth- 
ods. He added that from a busi- 
ness standpoint it paid, for it not 
only cost less, but the horses were 
worth more at maturity. 

R. S. (Dick) Waring, of Lipan 
Springs ranch, San Angelo, whose 
horses have brought prices well 
above the average, emphasizes 
the same points, and briefly out- 
lines his methods. In a recent let- 
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ter to the writer, he says: “For 
the last 40 years we have been 
very careful to weed out brood 
mares that were too highly strung 
or were nervous. Therefore the 
environment of the colt from the 
time foaled, is on the inquisitive 
side rather than on the skittish or 
nervous side. Colts are handled 
very little the first 5 or 6 months, 
sometimes not at all. We gener- 
ally wean our colts about the first 
of November when they are put 
on a ration of grain and hay until 
the next spring. They are kept in 
an open lot with a shed on the 
north side. We do not try to 
halter break or handle them until 
they become used to men feeding 
them hay and grain. It is only a 
week or ten days after they are 
put on grain till they become little 
pigs—generally by this time you 
have to push them out of your 
way to get the grain in their feed 
trough. 

“The day we start to halter 
break them, we put one in a lot 
with solid sides—a small, fully 
enclosed stockade or corral—by 
himself where he can’t see the 
others, and very seldom have any 
trouble catching him with the 
help of the feed bucket. We gen- 
erally use two boys, for while a 
colt is interested in eating from 
the pail held by one, the other 
boy can be scratching him, rub- 
bing him, playing around with 
him, until he becomes quite fear- 
less, and a halter can be put on 
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him while he is eating. By the 
time he has quieted down, we 
push him, back him, or tempt 
him with feed into a corner of 
the corral. Then it is just a mat- 
ter of taking hold of the halter 
shank and pulling him to the 
right or left, generally leaving his 
hind feet stationary. Every time 
he moves or you move him, he 
is patted or rubbed a little, and 
given a mouthful of oats. 

“When we start the next phase, 
we try to move him a little for- 
ward as well as to the right or 
left, still using the feed bucket. 
With the help of the second man, 
he can be pushed or urged along 
a little. If he tries to run by, we 
take a pretty severe hold on the 
shank and stop him. This is kept 
up until he soon learns that if 
he comes up to you, he is to be 
rewarded. If he tries to run back 
to get away from us—we are very 
careful not to pull on him very 
hard—let him go back until he 
gets in a corner or reaches the 
fence where he will stop himself. 
This will take anywhere from 15 
to 30 minutes. We leave the light 
hackamore or halter with a short 
shank, on him and turn him back 
with the others. After that we 
don’t take hold of this colt’s 


halter or try to do anything with 
him for a day or so—until when 
the man goes in with his grain 
he will come up and try to eat out 
of the bucket, showing no nerv- 
ousness and will allow the man 
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to put his hand on him. Then at 
odd times he is taken into the 
small corral and the same ‘train- 
ing to lead’ process is repeated. 
Some may take 3 or 4 schoolings 
of this kind—with others one les- 
son seems to be sufficient. 

“After they will lead well, we 
don’t fool with them much, prob- 
ably once or twice through the 
winter, when the feet are picked 
up, handled, etc.—and for a day 
or two in the spring before being 
turned out to the summer pasture 
they are handled again. Then we 
really do very little with them 
until the fall they are two years 
old. They are then taken, one at 
a time, into the small stockade, 
where they can see only the men 
who are working with them, and 
are led around, brushed all over, 
feet picked up and quite a heavy 
saddle blanket put on them. After 
they become reconciled to that, 
which is practically at once, we 
put a two-inch leather surcingle 
over the blanket and around 
their bodies, not girthed tight; in 
fact, quite loose at first. They are 
led around again and the girth 
tightened a little at a time, de- 
pending on how ‘goosey’ they are 
from the girth. 

“In the next day or so, a light 
saddle is put on them, and they 
are made to stand until they will 
take the saddle without flinching. 
Saddle, when being put on them, 
is put on at first well up on their 
withers and neck—then the girth 
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is tightened a little at a time. In 
the meanwhile, we have put a 
snaffle bit in their mouth, the 
reins being tied together and 
passed back of the horn of the 
saddle, where they rest, the 
horse’s head and neck being in a 
natural position. Be sure not to 
get your bridle reins too tight or 
too loose. He is left standing. 
Then we either turn a gentle 
horse in the lot with him, or have 
a boy ride in on a gentle horse. 
He will follow this other horse— 
if he makes a jump or tries to 
buck, the bit reins will stop him 
from getting his head down too 
far. He seems to realize in a very 
short time that he can’t get his 
head down, so it is very easy 
when a boy mounts him, to keep 
him from bucking. 

“He is not ridden the first day. 
The next day the same per- 
formance is gone through except 
that he is led about with saddle 
on, without a rider, until he leads 
freely alongside the man on the 
other horse, both in and out of 
the stockade. He is then brought 
back in the small lot, still with 
his lead shank on him—the boy 
who is to ride him goes up and 
pulls on his stirrup and pats him. 
In the meanwhile the man on the 
gentle horse has the halter lead 
snubbed to his saddle horn, the 
colt’s head is close up to his 
horse’s withers. The boy who is 
to ride him eases his foot into the 
stirrup and goes probably half 
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way up; if the colt seems afraid 
he steps down again. This is con- 
tinued until the boy can ease up 
into the saddle without the colt 
jumping. Then the man on the 
gentle horse pushes towards the 
colt to turn him, and he is led off 
very gently, the man on the 
gentle horse snubbing the colt to 
the saddle horn so that he has 
room to walk by the gentle horse, 
but cannot run or buck. He is 
eased off a little more and walked 
around the lot for a very few 
minutes—the boy riding him get- 
ting down and up until the colt 
realizes there is nothing to fear. 
This is gone through the next 
day, and after he is quiet, he is 
led outside. Generally by the 
third day, a colt can be ridden 
outside slowly, by the side of a 
gentle horse, without a lead 
strap. We don’t try to teach our 
two-year-olds very much, simply 
gentle them and get them so they 
can be steered a little, walked, 
trotted and galloped. 

“We figure that two-year-olds 
are not very strong and do not 
know how to balance a man and 
saddle, as their muscles are not 
much developed at this age in 
grass raised colts. You have to 
ride a two-year-old so hard to 
teach him anything that we are 
afraid of injuring some joint or 
muscle; so he is turned out again 
until the fall he is three, when his 
real education starts. 

“We break our Thoroughbreds 
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and our halfbreds the same way.” 

Ranchmen cannot justly plead 
they do not have time, for they 
have plenty of time from No- 
vember to April to handle colts 
in the simple, practical manner 
Dick Waring uses. His horses are 
gentle, well broken, and do not 
buck. 

Major Henry Leonard, of the 
Elkhorn Ranch, Colorado Spring, 
Colo., with fewer mares and colts 
than the average ranch, starts 
earlier. His mares are all broken, 
are gentle, and the foals have 
halters on by the time they are 
two weeks old. 

A short leather shank, about 12 
inches long, is left on every 
halter. This enables the men to 
catch and pet the colts whenever 
the mares are brought in, and the 
youngsters become gentle before 
they are a month old. Inducing 
them to lead is easy—and the oc- 
casional ones that hang back, 
have a 20-foot rope slipped 
through the halter, crossed over 
the back, around the hind quar- 
ters, over the back and through 
the halter on the opposite side. 
The man leading walks off, and if 
the colt does not follow, a pull on 
the rope which runs around his 
hindquarters brings him up 
promptly. It is useful also for 
colts that have their first lessons 
after weaning, as it trains them 
to walk up beside the leader, and 
also accustoins them to having a 
rope around their quarters. The 
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regular halter lead is used to 
check a colt from running past 
the man who leads him. 

Other methods used on the 
Elkhorn ranch are very similar 
to those previously outlined, 
though “bitting” and driving 
with surcingle and long lines pre- 
cedes saddling and riding. In fact 
the colt is driven enough in the 
tight corral or stockade to be- 
come quite responsive to the bit, 
before a saddle is put on. 

The important point empha- 
sized by all these men and many 
other ranchmen, is that it costs 
more in the long run to “rough 
break” a horse, than to handle 
him as a foal or weanling, and 
to follow subsequent methods 
that will make him gentle and 
well broken. Bucking horses are 
all right in rodeos where people 
pay money to see riders compete, 
but are out of place on good cat- 
tle ranches. Well bred, excellent 
type riding horses that are 
thoroughly gentle and_ well 
broken are the best bet, and will 
sell for good prices after two or 
three years’ work after cattle. 
Riding schools and stables, and 
thousands of private owners who 
ride only for pleasure want such 
horses, and will pay good prices 
for them. The market is a broad 
one, capable of absorbing 15 or 
20 thousand horses per year: but 
they must be gentle and well 
broken, free from any tendency 
to pitch or buck. 





All Hail the Renter! 


Condensed from The Farmer 


UST how serious in this farm 

tenancy problem in Minne- 

sota where 33% of the land 
is farmed by tenants? 

Dr. George A. Pond, professor 
of agricultural economics of the 
College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, wanted an an- 
swer to this question so he set 
out to get it. He made an ex- 
haustive study of the problem, 
and this study has brought out 
such intensely interesting facts as 
the following: 

1. Tenant farmers have higher 
incomes than owner farmers! 

2. Tenant farmers are more 
efficient in the use of feed and 
labor, they have higher per cow 
dairy production, and they op- 
erate more land than owner 
farmers. 

3. On the other hand, owner 
farmers have higher crop yields 
than tenant farmers, they have a 
better selection of crops, and 
more livestock per 100 acres. 

To arrive at this summary of 
facts on Minnesota farm tenancy, 
Dr. Pond studied hundreds of 
Minnesota farm account records, 
and made surveys covering large 
numbers of farmers in all the 
varied types-of-farming areas in 
the state. 

Why tenant farmers’ incomes 


are higher than those of owner 
farmers is only partly explained 
by the fact that tenants operate 
more land than owners. Dr. 
Pond’s investigations even show 
that when tenant and owner in- 
comes are computed on exactly 
the same basis, tenant incomes 
compare favorably with those of 
owners. Then what is the reason? 
For one thing tenants are young- 
er. Of those covered in the study 
41% were under 35 years of age 
and 74% were under 45, while 
only 10.4% of owners were un- 
der 35, and only 34.6% under 
45. It is fair to assume that the 
younger men work harder while 
they’re working and put in more 
hours than older men. Moreover, 
tenants are farming proportion- 
ately more of the valuable and 
more productive land in the state. 

That owners have a better se- 
lection of crops and more live- 
stock per 100 acres is explained 
by the fact that they have a free 
hand in managing their farms. 
They can select any crops they 
want, and they can provide for as 
much livestock as they may 
choose to have. They can also 
freely plan their crop rotation and 
soil building program on a long 
time basis because of their secur- 
ity of tenure. 
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The questionnaires which Dr. 
Pond used in making his study 
encouraged landlords and tenants 
to criticize each other. This was 
done to bring out information 
that might be valuable in improv- 
ing tenant-landlord relationships. 
In the case of tenants he encour- 
aged criticism of the lease itself, 
and he sought to learn whether 
or not the landlord was generous 
in making building and fencing 
repairs, whether he furnished 
adequate buildings, and whether 
he allowed the tenant enough 
pasture land and hay land. 

In questions directed to land- 
lords he wanted such information 
as this: Do tenants give the 
buildings good care? Does the 
tenant have ample operating 
capital? Are crop yields increas- 
ing or decreasing? Is the tenant 
keeping weeds under control? 
Are you having difficulty in get- 
ting your share of the crop? 

In a general way the answers 
to these questions showed that 
relationships between landlords 
and tenants are harmonious. 
However, there were enough 
criticisms to indicate points of 
friction between them. For ex- 
ample, 81% of the tenants indi- 
cated that if given a free hand 
they would change their cropping 
system, and 72% indicated they 
would increase their acreage of 
pasture and hay land usually 
specifying legumes. Fifteen per 
cent mentioned soil conserving 
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and soil building practices which 
they would like to follow. Com- 
plaints of not having enough hog 
and sheep fence came from a 
large majority of tenants, and 
92% replied that they needed a 
better poultry house than they 
had. Knowledge of farming or 
lack of it on the part of landlords 
was both praised and criticized. 
Sixteen per cent of tenants re- 
ported difficulty in dealing with 
landlords because they had little 
knowledge of farming, while 23 % 
reported receiving valuable ad- 
vice from landlords. 

Less than half the tenants men- 
tioned that their leases were in- 
equitable, and only 5% suggested 
that the lease contain a clause 
which would allow for indemni- 
fying him in case he had to leave 
the farm because it was sold. 
Four per cent urged a provision 
in the lease which would put the 
rent on a graduated basis so that 
it would be lower in case of a 
crop failure or a radical price 
change. 

Of the landlords included in 
the study 14% complained of 
decreasing crop yields; 12% of 
them reported tenants not taking 
care of buildings and other im- 
provements; 12% complained of 
not keeping weeds under control, 
and 4% complained of having 
difficulty collecting their fair 


share of the crop. Only 25% of 
the landlords were dissatisfied 
with their leases, and of these 
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there were 29% who wanted to 
change to cash rent; 17% who 
wanted to change to a higher 
rental; 17% who wanted pro- 
visions in the lease for soil main- 
tenance; 9% who wanted a 
change to livestock-share basis, 
and 6% who wanted to change 
to share rent. 

Seventy per cent of the leases 
studied were in writing. Institu- 
tional landlords used written 
leases almost exclusively, non- 
resident owners somewhat less, 
and farmers least of all. This is 
an interesting observation in view 
of the fact that much difficulty 
between tenant and landlord cen- 
ters on misunderstanding about 
lease terms. 

Concerning types of leases in 
Minnesota Dr. Pond reports 
that of those studied, 44% were 
crop-share cash; 30% were cash; 
14% livestock-share, and 12% 
crop-share. Cash leases are used 
more on small farms, livestock 
farms and highly specialized 
farms, while share leases pre- 
dominate on the larger farms and 
where crops grown are easily di- 
vided and salable. The common 
share of the grain crop given as 
rent and the proportion of farms 
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reporting each share is: one. 
fourth, 4%; one-third, 41%. 
two-fifths, 13%; and one-half, 
42 % . One-half of the hay crop is 
the most common share with one- 
third next in frequency. 

Other interesting facts about 
the leases are that under 55% 
of them, tenants were given the 
right to select crops, landlords 
21% and jointly, 24% ; 7% pro- 
vide for adjustment of rental in 
case of price change, and 8% in 
case of crop failure; 18% pro- 
vide for remunerating the tenant 
for such inexhausted improve- 
ments as fall plowing, summer 
fallow, and the seeding of le- 
gumes and grasses. 

Summed up, this study of Dr. 
Pond’s proves that the notion 
some people have of tenants’ 
ability as farmers is a wrong one 
—that tenants aren’t as a group 
poor farmers. Quite to the con- 
trary the study reveals that as 
managers tenant farmers com- 
pare very favorably to owner 
operators. They are, in general, 
hard working, intelligent farmers. 
To the majority of them renting 
is a means by which they can 
build a stake so they can buy a 
farm. 
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Sheep and Wool in the West 


Condensed from The Nation’s Agriculture 


T is sheep-shearing time, bus- 
iest time of the year on a big 
Wyoming ranch. The ranch 
headquarters is buzzing with ac- 
tivity. The weather has turned 
cool and wet, but the work must 
go on, for they have about 12,000 
sheep to shear here, and the 
shearers have a heavy schedule 
ahead of them. Starting in Texas, 
they have worked northward, will 
move still further north to bring 
the season’s work to a close. 
You admire their skill as they 
deftly “open up” the fleece with 
their power clippers, then tie the 
legs of the ewe and deftly “peel” 
the warm mat of wool from the 
pink skin of the protesting ewe. 
They make amazing speed. Five 
minutes, to them, is a long time 
to spend on one animal. They 
try to shear 125 or more ewes 
each day, and you marvel that 
they can move the razor-sharp 
clipper over the hide so rapidly 
with so few cuts to the skin. 
Helpers bring each ewe to the 
shearer and take the fleece away 
to be graded, tied with paper 
twine, and sacked. 
King Ranch 

Here at the King Ranch, at 
Laramie, Joe King, who knows 
wool as few men do, takes only 
an instant to determine the grade 


of a fleece. So accurate is his 
work that the buyers pay for the 
wool without question on the 
basis of his grading. The entire 
crew, from the boy who catches 
the sheep in the holding pen, to 
the man who ties and weighs the 
sacks, work with clock-like pre- 
cision. The shearers are from 
Texas, and most of them are 
sheep growers themselves at 
home. 

Shearing time is the critical 
time of the year for the rancher. 
Herbert King, brother of Joe and 
co-owner of the ranch with him, 
can remember the time when a 
band of 1,000 sheared ewes was 
turned out on the range in good 
weather immediately after shear- 
ing. The weather suddenly turned 
cold, sleet started to fall, and be- 
fore the men could get the suffer- 
ing ewes to shelter, 800 of them 
had perished. 

The sheep roam over huge 
acreages to graze, for this is 
range country with limited rain- 
fall and one acre produces only a 
small amount of grass. The King 
Ranch extends over 85,000 acres, 
including both summer and win- 
ter range. Sheep are run in bands 
of 1,000 to 1,200, each in charge 
of a herder who stays with his 
charges 24 hours a day. His only 
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assistant is his faithful dog. He 
sleeps in his covered wagon, does 
his own cooking over open fires. 
Once a week, supplies are brought 
to him—canned tomatoes, beans, 
corn, fruits, bread, bacon, pota- 
toes, and so on. Herders here are 
Mexicans from the Southwest 
who seem to be the only ones who 
can stand the loneliness of the 
life. They usually stay on the job 
a year or more, then go back 
home for a time, returning later 
to resume their range duties. 
They get $50 a month and their 
food and shelter. 

Since wool is a key war mate- 
rial, the price has risen to 34 to 35 
cents, and the business is boom- 
ing. Prices, coupled with the best 
grazing the west has had in years, 
have brought optimism to both 
the cattle and sheep ranchers. 
Since 85 percent of the farm in- 
come in Wyoming comes from 
livestock and livestock products, 
there is reason for optimism. 

Increased Flocks 

This country has increased its 
flocks by some 30 percent since 
1925. Biggest increase has been 
in ‘Texas, which tripled its num- 
bers to at least 10 million head. 
The West had a slight decrease, 
while the Middlewest has had an 
increase of around 25 percent. 
Bottleneck to expansion former- 
ly was small consumer demand 
for the meat. There was a preju- 
dice against lamb and mutton on 
the part of the housewife, but 
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that has been pretty largely eraqj. 
cated, which means that a heavy 
brake has been removed from 
forward progress of the industry. 

Passage of the legislation re. 
quiring labeling of all fabrics for 
what they are is expected to be a 
big boost for the wool industry. 
The wool growers’ associations 
and the Farm Bureau fought for 
20 years to get this legislation 
through Congress. 

About two-thirds of the sheep 
industry centers in the range 
country, and about 20 percent in 
the Cornbelt. Big flocks pre- 
dominate on the range, but there 
are indications that the huge out- 
fits will grow smaller and less 
numerous, rather than larger and 
more numerous. In the old days, 
conditions favored the large 
units, but with changing condi- 
tions many forsee more smaller 
flocks, even in the range country. 
For the range, the economic-sized 
unit is about 1,000 head, and effi- 
ciency of operation does not in- 
crease greatly as you multiply 
units. There will be big holdings 
for many years, but the general 
trend seems to be in the other 
direction. 

It is harder to get into the 
business in a big way now than it 
was half a century ago when Bert 
and Joe King were getting start- 
ed. You could work for a big out- 
fit and get a start rather quickly 
yourself in the days of the open 
range. You could homestead land, 
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and when you had a little money 
‘t was easy to buy land cheap. 
Those days are gone forever. 
Range land will cost $2.50 to 
$3.50 an acre, and you need sev- 
eral acres for each ewe, for the 
range is semi-arid. You must 
have some meadow land, which 
will cost $10 to $20 an acre. The 
investment in land, added to the 
investment in sheep, runs into 
money very quickly. 

If you have good grass and 
good sheep, range life is undoubt- 
edly attractive. There are no 
stomach worms in the range 
country such as we have in the 
Middlewest. Grass is always a 
problem, but outside of the ex- 
tremely dry years, average ex- 
perience has been pretty good. 
Price is an even greater prob- 
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lem, but that is something that 
all farmers face all the time. The 
wool market in the old days was 
very unstable; it might drop 30 
percent in a week’s time. But 
with the advent of co-operative 
marketing on a national scale, 
and with better market informa- 
tion available, conditions have 
improved greatly. With fair eco- 
nomic conditions, the rancher can 
really enjoy the freedom and in- 
dependence of the range, the 
clean, bracing air oi the high 
country, the mountains in the dis- 
tance, the mountain breezes that 
drive you under blankets during 
the summer nights. For the true 
son of the range, no other exist- 
ence anywhere on earth can equal 
it. 


Resistance and Immunity 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


L. E. Weaver 


F all chickens in a given flock 
are exposed to some infectious 
disease not all of them may 

take it. To explain why some 
birds escape infection in such 
cases we use two terms, “re- 
sistance” and “immunity.” We 
often use these terms as 
though they mean the same. 
There is a difference, and if that 
difference is understood it may be 
helpful in pointing out unneces- 
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sary practices that 
omitted. 

Perhaps the best way to point 
out the difference between resist- 
ance and immunity is by means 
of that well-known villain—coc- 
cidiosis. Did you ever know of a 
mature hen having coccidiosis? It 
could happen, but it almost never 
does. Why? The answer is “im- 
munity.” Something has happen- 
ed to those birds, a change has 


may be 


occurred. They can live sur- 
rounded by the infection but are 
not harmed by it. 

“Resistance” is illustrated by 
a recent occurrence. A neighbor 
started three thousand chicks in 
February. They were in lots of 
300 in brooder houses. They have 
done well. Suddenly a few days 
ago in one house they began dy- 
ing. Fifteen of the seven-weeks- 
old pullets dropped out in two 
days. None of them looked or 
acted sick. At the Veterinary Col- 
lege laboratory a number of the 
dead birds were opened. There 
could be no mistaking the symp- 
toms. It was acute coccidiosis of 
the cecal type. The ceca or blind 
guts were swollen and filled with 
blood. 

Dr. Brunett prescribed five 
pounds of flowers of sulphur to 
each 100 pounds of mash, for five 
days—no longer. Additional lit- 
ter to be kept dry and stirred fre- 
quently. All litter to be cleaned 
out and replaced at the end of 
the sulfur treatment. It worked. 
No birds have died since treat- 
ment started. All have been trans- 
ferred to shelters on range and 
seem to be entirely back to nor- 
malcy. 

Why did that one lot of pullets 
have coccidiosis with none in any 
of the other houses. Certainly all 
were being exposed equally to the 
infection. The same person was 
caring for all flocks. I think I 
have the answer. The resistance 
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of the birds was low in this one 
house. The owner recalled that in 
this house something had gone 
wrong and the birds had beep 
badly overheated. It did not ap- 
pear to have hurt them at the 
time, but I suspect it was the 
cause of their lowered resistance. 

Thinking about this and other 
similar experiences I have been 
wondering if it does not give a 
clue to a practical, common sense 
control of this coccidiosis prob- 
lem. It looks as though all chicks 
possess a certain amount of na- 
tural resistance to coccidiosis, 
They can swallow a considerable 
number of the sporulated oocysts 
(approximately equivalent to 
eggs ready to hatch) and show no 
ill effects as long as the chicks 
themselves are in tip-top condi- 
tion. But let something happen to 
get them down a little, away goes 
some of their resistance and coc- 
cidiosis quickly takes over. 

Retarded growth due to inade- 
quate rations or too few feeders, 
over-crowded quarters, overheat- 
ing, chilling, the presence of some 
other disease or of red mites; 
these are some of the common 
causes of lowered resistance. 

In 1927 Dr. W. T. Johnson at 
the Oregon Experiment Station 
ran some experiments that threw 
a lot of light on this mystery of 
why chicks take coccidiosis so 
easily and old birds seldom have 
it. He is very careful in his use 
of terms. He says that mature 
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birds on farms are usually highly 
resistant, and may be immune, 
but that this is not due to age 
because mature birds reared in 
cages and never previously ex- 
posed to the infection were regu- 
larly susceptible. Cage-reared 
fowls given less than 2000 oocysts 
daily showed no ill effects. Inocu- 
lations with 2000 or more daily 
resulted in immunity or a high 
degree of resistance when sufh- 
cient numbers had been given. 
One or more inoculations do not 
necessarily produce a marked re- 
sistance. 

Dr. Johnson writing about the 
chance production of high resist- 
ance or possibly complete im- 
munity says, “Apparent freedom 
from coccidiosis when using the 
same yard year-after-year has 
led some to regard soil contami- 
nation as unimportant in coc- 


cidial infection. Personal observa- 
tion has revealed that such state- 
ments must be accepted with re- 
serve, as severe outbreaks have 
been found in such establish- 
ments. When no trouble occurred, 
resistance probably developed 
following repeated inoculations 
with small numbers of oocysts. 
Where serious trouble developed 
it would signify ingestion of large 
numbers as an initial inoculation, 
with none or a small number pre- 
viously taken in.” This statement 
agrees with that of another au- 
thority who says, “All attempts 
at controlling this disease should 
center around the prevention of 
massive infections.” To this I am 
inclined to add, “and in feeding 
and management that will keep 
the chicks at all times in the best 
possible condition of growth and 
health.” 


Educational Weed-Control Program 


Condensed from The Reclamation Era 


Lawrence Jenkins 
Assistant Extension Specialist in Farm Crops, Oregon State College 


HE four objectives of the 

educational program for 

weed control in Oregon are: 
(1) to teach farmers and others 
to recognize the serious weeds, 
(2) to create in individuals and 
agencies a desire for action, (3) 
to inform them of the best meth- 
ods of control, and (4) the real 
purpose of the preceding three 
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points, to bring about the con- 
trol of weeds. 


Mounted weed specimens.— 
Since it was realized that very 
few farmers and others directly 
concerned with weed control were 
able to recognize many of the 
more serious weeds in their sec- 
tions, the Extension Service has 
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prepared more than 2,000 weed 
mounts. A set of these exhibits, 
including the escaped despera- 
does considered most serious or 
likely to appear in each section, 
has been sent to each county 
agent and branch experiment sta- 
tion superintendent. Over 300 
different weeds have been mount- 
ed for use by the farm crops de- 
partment of Oregon State College 
in résident instruction work, and 
for the extension farm crops spe- 
cialists’ use in farmer meetings 
throughout the State. Each mount 
displays the seed and root along 
with the plant in bloom. These 
exhibits have been used exten- 
sively by extension agents, farm 
organizations, Smith-Hughes in- 
structors, fair boards, and others. 
Extension Circular of Informa- 
tion No. 365, describing the 
method used in collecting, press- 
ing, drying, and mounting of 
plant material, is available. 

Growing specimens of weeds.— 
The “rogues gallery” mount, of 
course, is not as effective as the 
growing plant for exhibit pur- 
poses. Each spring several of the 
county agents plant roots or seeds 
of a few of the worst weeds and 
exhibit the growing plants in 
flower pots or boxes in store win- 
dows, reclamation district offices, 
county fairs, and like places. This 
type of display elicits interest and 
helps create weed consciousness 
among people who would not 
otherwise be reached. 
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Colored weed slides.—A series 
of color slides depicting weed in- 
festations, close-ups of the seri- 
ous individual weeds, and meth- 
ods of control, is being assembled 
at a cost of about 14 cents each. 
Color pictures are far superior to 
black and white as they illustrate 
the weeds much more vividly, 
The natural color of many of the 
plants is essential for identifica- 
tion. 

Weed identification contests,— 
Frequently the granges have 
meetings devoted primarily to 
weed control. Members bring 
weeds they cannot identify to the 
meeting from their farms or com- 
munity. The county agent or 
someone from the Oregon State 
College staff helps identify them, 
after which the members have a 
contest to decide who can name 
the most specimens. Prizes such 
as a hoe, a can of sodium chlor- 
ate, liniment, etc., are sometimes 
given. 

W eed tours.—It has been dem- 
onstrated that unless there are 
many outstanding things to be 
shown, a tour devoted entirely to 
weed control is likely to lack in- 
terest. Weed matters can often 
be handled to better advantage as 
part of a general crops tour. 
Some county agents write farmers 
in a community informing them 
that certain results have been ob- 
tained in the control of weeds in 
their area and that the results 
may be seen at a community 
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meeting. The farmers, therefore, 
do not have to travel far nor 
spend much time in seeing the 
results of weed control work. 

Farm organizations. — Farm 
organizations, particularly the 
grange, are playing an important 
part in the weed-control program. 
These organizations conduct weed 
exhibits, weed identification con- 
tests, control demonstrations, 
weed-control lecture hours, and 
numerous other activities. The 
State grange has been active in 
helping secure desirable weed 
legislation and weed research ap- 
propriations, and has also backed 
county weed councils. 

4-H Clubs.—4-H weed-control 
clubs have been organized in 
some of the counties. The club 
members map the worst perennial 
weeds in their areas, make weed 
exhibits, collect and identify mis- 
cellaneous weeds, and establish 
weed control plots. Classes for 
4-H Club members on weeds and 
their control are given at Oregon 
State College each year during 
the 4-H Club summer school. 
Many patches of serious weeds 
have been identified for the first 
time when Johnnie took Dad 
down through the pasture. 

Smith-Hughes. — The Smith- 
Hughes students carry out many 
of the same activities as do 4-H 
Club members. Several of the 
departments have collected, 
pressed, dried, and mounted 
weeds, 
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Radio programs.—For a num- 
ber of years members of the Ex- 
tension Service and Experiment 
Station have presented 15 to 50 
radio talks on weed control each 
year. These discussions may con- 
cern new weeds that have recent- 
ly crept across the State borders, 
progress in the control of weeds, 
methods of controlling the intrud- 
ers in the different areas, and 
other weed topics. The preferred 
type of broadcast is where two 
or three parties participate in an 
informal round-table discussion, 
without the use of script. 

Weed bulletins —In order that 
up-to-date information on the 
control of various weeds may be 
published without rewriting or 
revising a large bulletin, a differ- 
ent system has been tried. In 
1938 a 72-page general bulletin 
on weed control was published. 
This bulletin does not discuss the 
control of specific weeds. Thirty- 
nine 2- and 4-page bulletins have 
been prepared or are being writ- 
ten describing, illustrating, and 
giving the control of individual 
weeds. As new information be- 
comes available on certain weeds, 
it can be published by revising 
the individual leaflet at a much 
smaller cost than by revising a 
large bulletin. 

Weeders Readers.—F rom time 
to time during the year a mimeo- 
graph entitled “Weeders Read- 
ers” is sent to all extension work- 
ers and experiment station super- 
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intendents in the State. This pub- 
lication summarizes outstanding 
new information on weed control 
from Oregon and other areas. 

Weed control districts. — In 
1937 the Oregon legislature re- 
vised the weed law. Under the 
present law, it is possible to form 
two types of districts. One is a 
countywide district which is de- 
clared by the county court, and 
the other is special weed control 
districts embracing a definite area 
of land which has been petitioned 
by a majority of the landowners 
involved. It is possible under 
either of these districts to list the 
weeds to be included and specify 
the requirements for compliance. 
It might be that the district 
would stipulate eradication of 
certain weeds which have not 
gained a foothold in the territory 
and merely the prevention of seed 
formation of weeds which infest 
large acreages. 

County weed control programs. 
—In past years many farmers 
have cultivated perennial weeds 
but comparatively few acres were 
killed with that method. In most 
cases all cultivations were not 
made at the right time or the 
operator became discouraged and 
gave up before the job was com- 
pleted. It is difficult for a farmer 
to cultivate his weeds as often as 
is necessary. When harvest comes 
along he is likely to miss a cul- 
tivation or two when his time and 
equipment are needed elsewhere. 
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County agents were convinced 
that weeds could be killed with cul- 
tivation if the practice were prop- 
erly and systematically carried 
out. In order to prove this to the 
farmers, county cultivation pro- 
grams are being carried on in 6 
counties. The counties furnish the 
operator and equipment and do 
the cultivating for farmers at 
cost. The infestations are culti- 
vated every 14 to 16 days. This 
type of program has been oper- 
ating in Malheur County for 
three years. The arrangement has 
met with almost 100 percent co- 
operation from the farmers, 

Small patches are treated with 
chemicals by trained, county-em- 
ployed men. In some of the coun- 
ties part of the cost of the chemi- 
cals or cultivation is paid from 
county funds. Of the chemicals, 
carbon bisulphide has given best 
results when carefully applied. It 
is the only chemical which has 
given good results on whitetop. 
The cost of carbon bisulphide is 
the main factor that limits its use. 
Sodium chlorate has given satis- 
factory results on most of the 
other perennial weeds. 

Control of weeds along irriga- 
tion ditches——Weeds allowed to 
go to seed along ditchbanks are 
hazardous. It would do the farm- 
er little permanent good to clean 
up his field if weed seeds were al- 
lowed to come down on his land 
in the irrigation water. The prin- 
cipal method used in the control 
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of weeds along ditchbanks has 
been to either cut them or destroy 
the tops by spraying with Diesel 
oil. The oil has been used primar- 
ily to prevent seed formation but 
in a few cases patches have been 
worn out by repeated heavy ap- 
plications. Small areas of peren- 
nial weeds have been treated with 
sodium chlorate or carbon bisul- 
phide. 

Trial plots have been establish- 
ed on the seeding of perennial 
grasses such as crested wheat- 
grass, smooth brome, and Chew- 
ings fescue to control weeds along 
ditches. A good stand of peren- 
nial grasses will eliminate most 
annua! weeds and prevent the 
perennials from seeding. Grazing 
of the ditch-banks is desirable. It 
seems entirely probable that, as 
more is learned about weed con- 
trol along reclamation ditches, it 
will become a general practice to 
seed the banks down to good sod- 
forming grasses immediately af- 
ter completion of the ditch. At 
this time conditions are right for 
seeding and a good stand can be 
obtained more easily than after 
the banks have grown up to 
weeds and annual grasses. Re- 
sults so far indicate that burning 
or wilting with a weed burner 
may have a place in controlling 
perennials along ditchbanks. 


Control of weeds along high- 
way rights-of-ways. — Crested 
wheatgrass has done an excellent 
job of eliminating annual weeds 
such as cheatgrass, mustard, and 
tarweed along some highways 
and roads in eastern Oregon. An 
area of about 15 miles along the 
State highway from Stanfield to 
Pendleton in Umatilla County 
was seeded about 3 years ago to 
crested wheatgrass. The only 
places where weeds are growing 
now are in small areas where a 
good stand of grass was not ob- 
tained. These seedings not only 
eliminate the weed problem and 
cut down the fire hazard, but ma- 
terially improve the appearance 
of the roadway. 


Control of annual weeds.—A 
commercial product called Sinox, 
in combination with ammonium 
sulphate, is being used in some of 
the counties to control annual 
weeds in grain and grass seed 
crops. When sprayed on weeds 
under proper conditions and at 
the correct rate and combination, 
it will kill many of the broad- 
leaved weeds without damaging 
the narrow-leaved grass or grain. 
Some farmers have built power 
sprayers with boom just for this 
purpose. 
































HE Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is an agency 

of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established 
to carry out certain provisions of 
the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, of the 
Sugar Act of 1937, of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
and related legislation. As a gov- 
ernmental “defense agency,” it 
assists in coordinating agricul- 
tural effort with defense activities. 
The national AAA program has 
three primary objectives: The 
maintenance of the Ever-Normal 
Granary, by which producers and 
consumers are assured of ade- 
quate supplies and emergency re- 
serves of farm products at fair 
prices; conservation of the Na- 
tion’s soil resources; and assist- 
ance to farmers in obtaining a 
fair share of the national income. 
To accompksh these purposes, 
the program provides for the 
following methods: (1) National 
acreage goals for major crops 
that encourage plantings in line 
with domestic demand, foreign 
markets, and ample reserves. In 
the interests of consumers, the 
legislation provides that farm 
production of food and fiber shall 
be maintained at adequate levels; 
(2) payments to producers who 
adopt specific soil-building prac- 
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tices on their individual farms, or 
who increase the Proportion of 
their land devoted to crops which 
restore and conserve the fertility 
of the soil; (3) parity payments 
when prices for basic farm prod- 
ucts are low and when funds are 
appropriated by Congress to help 
producers obtain returns nearer 
parity levels; (4) loans on crops 
to enable producers to carry over 
supplies from years of unusually 
large production for market in 
years of crop shortage; (5) mar- 
keting quotas on cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco, 
to stabilize marketing in years of 
unusually large supplies, when 
approved by producers voting ina 
referendum; and (6) crop insur- 
ance on wheat and cotton to off- 
set possible crop failure. 

Under the sugar program, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to estimate annually the 
sugar needs of American con- 
sumers and to allot the estimated 
quantity among the various areas, 
continental and offshore, supply- 
ing the U. S. market. It also pro- 
vides for payments to domestic 
sugarcane and_ sugarbeet pro- 
ducers who qualify under pro- 
visions of the program. 

AAA really is a great co-opera- 
tive with 6 million farmers, par- 
ticipating in the present program, 
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as its members and stockholders. 
Farmer committees, elected an- 
nually by farmers in all the agri- 
cultural communities of each 
county, are its managers. They 
apply national policies to each 
individual farm. They are respon- 
sible for the success or failure of 
the whole enterprise. From their 
own practical experience, they 
supply suggestions for improved 
administration year after year. 
These elected farmer committees 
are in charge of the administra- 
tion of all local phases of the 
AAA program. 

In each community three farm- 
ers are elected annually to serve 
on the committee for that com- 
munity, which has the responsibil- 
ity of assisting the county com- 
mittee in the administration of 
the program. There are approxi- 
mately 73,000 community commit- 
teemen throughout the country 
who work an average of 11 days 
each year in administering the 
program in their communities or 
townships. 

The county organization of 
farmers participating in the pro- 
gram is known as a county agri- 
cultural conservation association. 
All farmers who co-operate in the 
AAA program are members of 
the county association and share 
the operating expenses of the 
association. 

Delegates elected from all the 
communities in the county choose 
three farmers to serve on the 





county AAA committee. It is the 
duty of this group to distribute 
county acreage allotments equi- 
tably among the farms of the 
county, approve the soil-building 
practices for which farmers may 
earn payments, and carry on 
other administrative duties. 
There are approximately 9,000 
county committeemen who do 
AAA work on an average of ap- 
proximately 65 days each year. 

Working with all county as- 
sociations in each State are State 
Agricultural Conservation Com- 
mittees. The State committee is 
composed of three to five farmer 
members, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the basis 
of local recommendation, and the 
director of the State Agricultural 
Extension Service. In Washington 
the administration of the pro- 
gram is handled on a regional 
basis, with a director for each of 
the Western, Southern, North 
Central, East Central, and North- 
east Regions. There is also a Di- 
vision of Special Programs, a 
Sugar Division, and a Division of 
Information. 

Through farmer administration 
the AAA supplies a channel 
through which the demands, ex- 
perience, and the knowledge of 
farmers have flowed to shape the 
program and to make it con- 
stantly more effective. The AAA 
is a farm program operated for 
farmers by farmers. 

From 1933 to 1935 the AAA 
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farm program was financed from 
taxes on the processing of major 
farm commodities, but this meth- 
od of financing the farm pro- 
grams was invalidated by the Su- 
preme Court in 1936. Since then 
the farm program has been 
financed by appropriations from 
the Treasury. However, pay- 
ments to sugarcane and sugar- 
beet producers are offset by col- 
lections of an excise tax on refined 
sugar. 

For the 1940 program, Treas- 
ury appropriations were in three 
parts: First, $438,560,000 for the 
Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram, plus any unexpended bal- 
ance of $60,000,000 appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1940; second, 
$225,000,000 for parity payments 
as authorized in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938; third, 
$47,975,000 for payments to 
sugar growers. 

The average-sized conservation 
payment earned by the 5%4 
million farmers who co-operated 
in the 1939 program (the last 
program for which complete fig- 
ures are available) was approxi- 
mately $86.40 and the average 
price adjustment payment was 
approximately $38.67. More than 
77 percent of all farmers parti- 
cipating in the 1939 program 
earned conservation payments of 
less than $100 and about 92 per- 
cent earned payments of less 
than $200. The 1939 participa- 
tion represented a gain of 10 per- 
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cent over the number Participat- 
ing in 1938, and 58 percent ove; 
the number participating in 1937 
The cropland on participating 
farms in 1939 represented 78 per 
cent of all cropland in the United 
States. 

The AAA farm program is con- 
tributing to national defense 
through abundant production for 
consumers, conservation of the 
soil, and betterment of farm in- 
come. Achievements of farmers 
in carrying out principal soil- 
building practices under the 1939 
program included 41,429,000 
acres of new plantings of grasses 
and legumes and permanent pas- 
ture mixtures; 25,934,000 acres 
of green manure and cover crop 
plantings; 352,000 acres of forest 
tree practices, including planting, 
maintaining, and improving 
stands, nongrazing of woodlots, 
and, in the Northeastern States, 
rehabilitation of hurricane-dam- 
aged woodland; natural reseed- 
ing of pastures by deferred graz- 
ing on 3,470,000 acres, and use of 
19,241,000 pounds of seeds in 
artificial reseeding of pastures; 
35,960,000 acres protected by 
such erosion-control and water- 
conservation practices as prfo- 
tected summer fallow, strip crop- 
ping, and contour-farming meth- 
ods; construction of 355 million 
feet of terraces for erosion con- 
trol; application to the soil of 
5,792,000 tons of lime and 637, 
000 tons of superphosphate. 
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Through this program, farmers 
operate their farms in such a 
manner as to (1) conserve soil, 
(2) improve farm income, and 
(3) protect consumers through 
fair prices by stabilizing supplies 
of farm products at levels ade- 
quate for domestic, export, re- 
serve, and defense requirements. 

To conserve the soil, farmers 
earn AAA payments for planting 
a larger part of their acreage 
formerly in soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops and for carrying 
out soil-building practices. Soil- 
depleting crops include the three 
great staples of corn, wheat, and 
cotton, and other crops of the 
same type. Soil-conserving crops 
are grasses and legumes. Soil- 
building practices include such 
measures as the seeding of le- 
gumes, the application of lime 
and phosphate, the planting of 
trees, and the construction of 
dams and terraces to control the 
water run-off. 

The program aims to increase 
farm income by providing farm- 
ers with a means of stabilizing 
market supplies and prices of 
their products through acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, 
loans, and crop insurance. The 
Ever-Normal Granary, made pos- 
sible through the loan and insur- 
ance programs, provides for the 
storage of farm products in years 
of abundance for use in years of 
poor crops. 

During the last 8 years, the 


AAA farm program has faced a 
variety of emergency problems. 
They have successively included 
staggering surpluses, drought of 
an unprecedented degree, the re- 
casting of the farm program fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1936, the accumulation 
of new surpluses under the 1936 
and 1937 programs, the adminis- 
tration of new legislation in 1938, 
and at present war in Europe and 
our own national defense needs. 
Yet American agriculture has 
made a tremendous recovery dur- 
ing this period; its progress is 
reflected in many ways: 

In a nearly doubled cash farm 
income. 

In a great united effort to save 
the Nation’s soil resources. 

In the establishment of an 
Ever-Normal Granary of re- 
serves for the mutual protection 
of producers and consumers. 

In the development of a work- 
able farm program in which more 
than 6 million farmers, operating 
80 percent of the Nation’s crop- 
land, participated in 1940. 

Cash farm income in 1940, in- 
cluding Government payments, 
amounted to an estimated 9.1 bil- 
lion dollars as compared with 4.7 
billion dollars in 1932. From 1929 
when farm income was 11.2 bil- 
lion dollars, to 1932, farm income 
had declined to a point where 
farmers were able to buy only 
about 58 percent as much city 
goods in 1929, In 1939 they were 
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able to buy about the same 
amount of goods as in 1929. Like- 
wise the value of farm real estate 
increased by about 5 billion dol- 
lars from 1932 to 1939. The Na- 
tion’s farm mortgage debt has 
been reduced more than 2 billion 
dollars, or 23 percent, since 1932. 
Farm bankruptcies have de- 
creased 71 percent. It now is 
estimated that farm income for 
1941 will increase by 1 billion 
dollars, to the highest point since 
1929, and that the farmer’s real 
income may be larger because of 
the enhanced purchasing value of 
his dollar. The financial burden 
which brought such acute suffer- 
ing to rural areas in the early 
thirties has been greatly light- 
ened. The increase in farm buy- 
ing power has strengthened our 
entire national economy, and to- 
gether with advances in conser- 
vation has done much toward re- 
storing the farm home, the fam- 
ily-sized farm, and agriculture in 
general as basic elements in 
American life. 

The program is flexible. Under 
defense requirements, and made 
possible by reason of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion’s being an “action” agency 
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and thus able to take immediate 
and proper steps, changes have ] 
been put into force that are hay- 
ing material results in the produc- 
tion of critically needed defense 
necessities. One of the most 
graphic of these changes has been 
the swing to food production 
made possible by Ever-Normal 
Granary feed supplies. As a re- 
sult of this program, increasing 
supplies of butter, cheese, dried 
milk, eggs, pork, poultry and 
similar foods, are becoming avail- 
able. The Ever-Normal Granary 
is being converted into an ever- 
normal food supply. 

From a broad standpoint, this 
latest phase of agricultural ad- 
justment is a logical extension of 
existing programs. The food pro- 
gram would be impossible with- 
out the feed reserves stored up as 
a precaution against scarcity and 
emergency. 

The need for the AAA farm 
program grew out of the difficul- 
ties which began to overtake the 
American farmer shortly after 
the First World War. Today the 
national farm program is stand- 
ing between farmers and the in- 
jurious effects of this Second 
World War. 
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Electricity in the Home and on the Farm 





Forrest B. Wright, Ph.D. 


HIS book is written for 

those who wish to gain a 

practical knowledge of elec- 
tricity and its applications in the 
home and on the farm. Although 
the book is designed with the 
needs of the school shop teacher 
in mind, the subject matter 
should be equally useful to the 
average householder and farmer. 
It is the aim of the author to pre- 
sent here such fundamentals and 
practical jobs as will aid the stu- 
dent to think for himself in terms 
of electricity and to acquire some 
of the more common skills in con- 
nection with its use. This point of 
view has been taken rather than 
one of specific applications alone 
because at the present rate of 
development of uses of electricity 
specific applications are changing 
almost daily, particularly with 
respect to equipment design, 
costs, efficiency, etc. With an un- 
derstanding of the underlying 
principles involved in any ap- 
plication of electricity, the stu- 
dent may easily follow and un- 
derstand the new developments in 
application as they appear. 

The book is divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of a 
series of practical jobs arranged 
more or less in logical order, 
starting with very simple ones 


and proceeding step by step to 
the more difficult ones. The sec- 
ond part consists of eleven chap- 
ters of text on the fundamentals 
of electricity and its applications 
and is intended as supplementary 
study in connection with the jobs. 
At the beginning of the job sheets 
are references to this text. The 
references should be read care- 
fully before each job is per- 
formed. 

The following is an example of 
how this book may be used on 
the farm. 

Make and Learn to Use a 
Trouble Lamp 

The trouble lamp is a very use- 
ful device for locating trouble in 
wiring or in appliances. 

Ready-made trouble lamps can 
be purchased which have neon 
bulbs in them for use on a wide 
range of voltages. These are very 
satisfactory, but are more or less 
expensive. The trouble lamp to 
be built in this job is adequate 
and can be built at a very low 
cost. 

Trouble lamps can be made 
from sockets of various types. 
The best types to use are those 
having non-metallic shells such 
as rubber, porcelain, and bake- 
lite. This job gives directions for 
making a trouble lamp using a 


Reprinted by permission from the Book, “Electricity in the Home and on the Farm,” 
published by John Wiley & Sons, New York 
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rubber-covered socket which can 
be purchased for a small sum and 
which has the wires already at- 
tached. 

Neon bulbs can be purchased 
for use in a homemade trouble 
lamp. This type of bulb is best 
for use on a wide range of volt- 
ages. If a standard incandescent 
lamp is used, it should be a low- 
wattage lamp and should not be 
used on a voltage higher than 
that for which the lamp was 
made. 


A. Make a Trouble Lamp 
Materials needed: 

1 molded rubber socket with 
two wires attached. (These can 
be purchased at electric or hard- 
ware stores.) 

1 small neon bulb or an ordi- 
nary incandescent bulb of low 
wattage. 

Tools needed: 

Soldering outfit. 
Procedure: 

1. Twist the stranded ends of 
the two conductors. 

2. Fill the strands with solder. 

3. Insert a lamp bulb in the 
socket and the trouble lamp is 
ready for use. 

Sockets of the type shown are 
so designed that the rubber fits 
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tightly on the glass stem of the 
bulb. This is to keep water out of 
the socket when it is used out-of. 
doors. Because of the tight fit of 
the socket on the glass the bulb 
must be screwed in more tightly 
than usual in order to make 
contact. 
B. Use of Trouble Lamps 

1. To test fuses. 

a. Test a fuse with the lamp, 
This may be done by placing one 
terminal of the lamp on the 
ground wire and the other on the 
load side of the fuses. If a 110- 
volt lamp is used in the trouble- 
lamp socket, it should not be 
used for testing across the 230- 
volt wires of the circuit. If the 
fuse is good the lamp should light. 

2. Test an appliance cord. If 
the cord on an iron, toaster, or 
other appliance seems to be faulty 
it can be tested with a trouble 
lamp as follows: 

a. With a trouble lamp test the 
outlet to make sure it is alive. 

b. Plug the cord into the out- 
let and insert the wires of the 
trouble lamp in the connector. If 
the lamp lights, it is an indication 
that the cord is good. If the lamp 
does not light, the cord should 
be examined carefully to locate 
the trouble. 


REVIEW 


“Electricity on the 


Farm” is an excellent reference 


book for the 


farmer and house owner. Countless small repairs, or new installations, 
may be performed with its help. It will also be helpful in preventing 
breakdowns in electrical equipment by giving the reader a fundamental 


knowledge of electricity. 
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Piper Velvet Bent 





Condensed from New England Homestead 


Leonard A. 


N old agricultural industry 
A is springing up anew in 
Rhode Island. 

As the result of more than 10 
years of work by the Rhode Is- 
land State College Experiment 
Station at Kingston, about 10 
farmers in the State are now 
growing a new variety of fine 
grass seed commercially and this 
new-old agricultural industry 
bears promise of a bright future. 

Experts at Kingston call this 
new aristocrat of turfs, “Piper 
Velvet Bent.” It was first selected 
for seed production at the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station and 
now experts there are so en- 
thusiastic about Piper Velvet 
Bent that they predict the new 
seed will enable householders to 
grow lawns tomorrow as excellent 
as the fine golf putting greens of 
today. 

Experiments which resulted in 
the development of the new grass 
seed were conducted under the 
supervision of Dr. Jesse A. De- 
France and Dr. Theodore E. Od- 
land, both of the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station. Experiments 
were also conducted at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Warner 


The trend of fine turf culture, 
based on experimental work, is 
leading decidedly toward the gen- 
eral use of improved strains of 
finely textured velvet bent for 
putting greens and home lawns. 
The superiority of certain strains 
of velvet bent compared with 
other grasses is well established, 
particularly in the eastern States. 

As proof, we have a practical 
putting green test by a group of 
golf professionals at the Arling- 
ton Turf Garden in Washington, 
D. C., where velvet bent received 
the highest ratings when com- 
pared with other grasses. When 
compared with more than 30 
various putting green grasses at 
the Kingston Experiment Station 
plots, Piper Velvet Bent was 
given the highest estimated aver- 
age turf quality. This study was 
based on a comparison of fac- 
tors such as color, density, tex- 
ture, vigor, uniformity and resist- 
ance to diseases and invasion of 
weeds—things all home owners 
look for and so seldom see in the 
average lawn. 

In New England, where the 
soil is slightly acid, the bent 
grasses comprise the majority of 
grassy areas, either natural or 
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planted. But the Piper Velvet 
Bent is a fine offspring of the 
bent grasses —a blue blood 
evolved from a family of rough- 
necks. 

As a matter of fact, according 
to Dr. Odland, the bent grasses 
were discovered in Rhode Island 
in early colonial days. Definite 
mention of the grass is on record 
as early as 1747 and much of 
the seed probably came from 
Prudence and Jamestown Is- 
lands in Narragansett Bay, the 
mainland of R. I. and southern 
Connecticut. 

It was in Rhode Island that 
seed in considerable quantities 
was chiefly found when the large 
increased demands for bent grass 
seed developed about 35 years 
ago due to the growing demand 
for it for fine turf production on 
golf courses, municipal parks, 
playgrounds and fine lawns. 

Rhode Island farmers pro- 
duced the seed for some time, but 
were forced to stop because of 
the intense competition from Ger- 
many and New Zealand. With 
the start of the first World War, 
Rhode Island again began to pro- 
duce the bent grass seed, but by 
1929 the farmers in the State 


were again forced by foreign com- 
petition to reduce their acreages. 

Again, however, war has cut 
off foreign supply of the seed and 
now that Piper Velvet Bent has 
emerged as a grass finer than the 
German bent, 


farmers of the 
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State are looking to the growing 
of that grass seed as a Promising 
industry. 

For all its excellence, Piper 
Velvet Bent is easy to plant and 
will grow well with less attention 
than most grasses. One of the 
fine qualities of the seed—from 
a standpoint of economics—is the 
size of it. It is so small—ten mil- 
lion seeds to the pound—that 
only a small quantity is needed 
for an area. 

Many home owners have wor- 
ried over their inability to make 
grass flourish in shady spots, 
There again Piper Velvet Bent is 
the answer. Experimental tests 
with the different bent grasses 
have shown, according to Dr. De- 
France, that velvet bent is far 
superior for shady places and its 
use on comparatively dry and 
poor soils has proved to be desir- 
able when compared with other 
lawn grasses. 

Dr. DeFrance points out that 
during hot, dry summers at the 
Experiment Station, the plots of 
velvet bent have stood out as 
being the greenest areas under 
droughty conditions and that fur- 
thermore it appears that velvet 
bent can be classified as a low 
fertility plant. Velvet Bent is a 
light feeder and does not require 
so much fertilizer to maintain a 
healthy, vigorous growth as do 
other grasses used for lawns. 
Piper Velvet Bent is highly resis- 
tant to “Dollar Spot,” one of the 
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worst diseases of fine turf that 
greenskeepers have to struggle 
against. No “Dollar Spot” has 
been found on the Piper plots at 
the Kingston station at any time 
during the 10 years the grass has 
been grown there. 

Another point in favor of 
Piper, and that is undoubtedly 
due to its fine texture and great 
denseness—is its ability to with- 
stand invasion of weeds. The turf 
of good velvet bent is so dense 
that weed seeds, when blown or 
carried onto an area, have an ex- 
tremely difficult time finding a 
place to grow. If the weeds are 
able to germinate, they still have 
difficulty because of the great 
competition afforded by the vel- 
vet bent. 

Several farmers in Rhode Is- 
land are producing excellent 
Piper Velvet Bent seed. Whether 
you are growing for seed or for 
lawns, fall is the best time to 
plant, according to Dr. DeF rance, 
because by then weeds have ger- 
minated and they do not give 
competition to the new seed. 
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Spring planting means that the 
new grass seed has to fight 
against the growing weeds. 

In Rhode Island, farmers har- 
vest the velvet bent about Au- 
gust and then thresh and clean it 
during the slow winter months. 
Some farmers do their own 
threshing in the fields, but the 
State College also does the work 
for others at a reasonable price. 

So that the public will not buy 
inferior seed, the Rhode Island 
State Department of Agriculture 
and Conservation has set up a 
system of seed certification. Three 
different grades—1, blue tag; 2, 
red tag, and 3, white tag—were 
established. The requirements for 
each grade are based on purity, 
germination, percentage of weed 
and other crop seeds. 

The Piper seed, because of its 
recent development, is slightly 
more expensive per pound than 
the common lawn grasses, but 
Rhode Island grown velvet bent 
is well worth the difference, say 
experts. Likewise, it is a fine 
product for the farmer to grow. 





Brood Sow Testing 


Condensed from American Hampshire Herdsman 


H. G. Zavoral 


Extension Animal Husbandman, University of Minnesota 


AMPSHIRE Swine Reg- 
istry has done some of the 
most constructive work in 
trying to establish uniformity of 
type. The Type Conferences 
they have held the last 3 years 
have demonstrated this. The re- 
flection is apparent at our lead- 
ing shows. The prices paid at 
purebred sales also demonstrate 
that this is true. The Type Com- 
mittee of the Hampshire breed 
is credited with pioneering in 
this field. When approximately 
500 breeders leave their farm 
work for 2 days during a busy 
season to attend a type confer- 
ence, one is impressed with the 
earnestness with which these men 
go after their hog business. 
There is a correlation between 
type and economy of production. 
No judge, no matter how able he 
may be, can detect all factors 
which make for greatest efficiency 
in a hog. The prolificacy and the 
amount of feed required to pro- 
duce a hundred pounds of gain 
are hard to determine by appear- 
ance. Prolificacy and the saving 
of large heavy litters at weaning 
time are desirable in any breed. 


Performance records of sows 
have been kept on several hun- 
dred farms in Minnesota for the 
past 7 years. We commonly call 
it sow testing. 

The object is to develop strains 
of hogs that will give the best re- 
sults over feed costs per hundred 
pounds of gain. It is a method of 
finding and selecting the most 
profitable breeding stock. Little 
attention has been given market 
qualifications for it is quite evi- 
dent that the deep-sided, wide- 
backed, heavy-boned pigs will do 
well in the feedlot and also meet 
the market requirements. 

The results of sow testing in 
Minnesota show that on the same 
farm some litters weigh much 
more than others at weaning 
time, even when difference in size 
of litters is allowed for. The 
heaviest litters at weaning time 
continue with few exceptions to 
be the heaviest throughout the 
growing season. 

Carrol Plager, who buys thou- 
sands of hogs for Hormel pack- 
ing plant at Austin, Minn., has 
this to say in the March issue of 
“Hormel Farmer”: 


Reprinted by permission from the Hampshire Herdsman, Aug., 1941 
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“Some have contended eco- 
nomy of production and correct 
type are separate goals and can- 
not be attained with the same 
hog. They say the fast-growing 
hog, though heavy enough and 
appearing to have plenty of qual- 
ity, will prove a counterfeit when 
killed. They reason such a hog is 
‘puffed up’ and will not yield as 
many pounds of firm pork per 
hundred pounds of live weight as 
will a hog that reached that 
weight and degree of finish over 
a longer period of time. 

“Members of the Austin Area 
Swine Improvement Association 
believe that they have found the 
correct type. They first kept rec- 
ords of 56-day weights in order 
that they might be sure to select 
gilts from those litters having the 
highest growth rate. Out of this 
select group they culled those that 
failed to carry a desirable market 
finish at from 200-220 pounds live 
weight. Then to find the right 
type they sold the rest of the lot 
via the carcass yield and grade 
plan. To their surprise and pleas- 
ure, they found the hogs which 
killed best—we mean yielded the 
most pounds of pork and graded 
best in carcass form and conse- 
quently figured the high dollar— 
were littermates to the gilts that 
had the proper finish and weight 
and got that way quickest and 
with the least expense. 

“These farmers now conclude 
that by selecting for high growth 
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rate and desirable market finish 
at a live weight ranging from 
200-220 pounds, they are auto- 
matically selecting the correct 
type and by continuing this prac- 
tice they will improve and more 
firmly establish correct type in 
their herd. 

“This may or may not be the 
complete answer to the question 
of hog type, but it must be ad- 
mitted these farmers are on the 
right track and their conclusions 
are well founded.” 

Hundreds of Minnesota farm- 
ers who have followed sow test- 
ing report progress. They are now 
marketing hogs that attain in 6 
months the same weights that 
formerly took 7 or 8. Several co- 
operators have sold 200 pound 
pigs in 5 months. One particular 
farmer who is practicing sow 
testing for the fifth year this year 
said, “I sold my spring pigs at 
5 months of age averaging 208 
pounds. They were well fed but 
selection of quick growing pigs 
contributed to these early heavy 
weights.” 

This year in Minnesota there 
are several hundred co-operators 
in sow testing work. They range 
from a few to as high as 110 ina 
county. The majority that follow 
sow testing are sold on the results. 
They inquire about breeders who 
have boars to sell from tested lit- 
ters. They want to know more 
about the ancestry of the boars 
they buy. 
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Any swine grower who is inter- 
ested may test his own sows if 
he follows the following pro- 
cedure: 

1. All sows should be ear 
marked or carry some identifica- 
tion tag. 

2. Each litter of pigs should be 
ear notched within a week after 
farrowing. 

A careful record should be kept 
showing the date of farrow, sire 
and dam, and number of live pigs 
of each sex. 

3. Each litter should be weigh- 
ed separately at weaning time. 

4. Sows may be culled on basis 
of litter weights. Gilts and boars 
for breeding purposes should be 
selected from the heaviest litters. 
There may be some exception to 
this last statement but one will 
not go wrong in the long run. 

If pigs are not ear marked, 
there is no identification to help 
one in selecting breeding stock. 
In many cases farmers may be 
selecting gilts from twins or trip- 
lets, or from litters that are not 
uniform. Only a limited number 
of farmers ear notch their pigs 
and soon lose all identification of 
the different litters. When they 
select their gilts for breeding pur- 
poses, they often pick good gilts 
but they may be out of poor lit- 
ters. After following sow testing 
for several years, one farmer 
said, “I would rather pick poor 
gilts out of good litters than good 
gilts out of poor litters.” 
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If one has breeding stock for 
sale and wishes his records to be 
of semi-official nature, the mark. 
ing and weighing of litters should 
be done by disinterested parties, 
County agents and high school 
agricultural instructors are inter- 
ested in this project and will be 
glad to assist. In several com- 
munities a sow testing association 
is organized and co-operators pay 
a small fee for the marking and 
weighing. The Extension Division 
University Farm, St. Paul, fur- 
nishes blanks for keeping sow 
testing records. 

Three public sales of tested 
boars were held in the state in 
1940 besides the large number of 
private sales. With a few excep- 
tions the boars from the heaviest 
litters sell for the most money. 
There is a growing demand for 
gilts from tested litters. 

Brown County Fair had a 
separate classification for tested 
litters. At the county fair at New 
Ulm, premiums were paid on 
record-of performance. A score 
card was used and 30% was 
given for weaning weight, 30% 
was given for 180-day weight 
and 40% was given for market 
type and finish. 

The biggest problem confront- 
ing our co-operators is to locate 
good purebred boars from record 
of performance litters. The breed 
associations starting record of 
performance work are on the 
right track. The showring has 
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been and will continue to be a 
medium to popularize individuals. 
If, however, a breeder can show 
a record of performance for the 
animal’s ancestors or for ‘its 
progeny, the animal should bring 
a premium for breeding purposes. 
After all, the ultimate end of the 
hog is the pork barrel. 
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The demand will be for hogs 
that produce market tops at an 
early age, hogs that are prolific, 
ones that produce pork economi- 
cally and ones that meet the con- 
sumers’ demand. It is unfortu- 
nate that swine breed associations 
were so late in starting record of 
merit work. 


Value and Sources 


Jersey Agriculture 


Firman E. Bear 


Soil Chemist 


HE organic matter content 

of a given soil is largely de- 

termined by the climate, the 
topography, and the drainage of 
the area in which it is located. 
But it is possible, by good man- 
agement, to raise the organic 
matter content of a soil, tem- 
porarily. And it is further pos- 
sible to maintain it at this 
artificially high level more or less 
permanently. This can be accom- 
plished by rotating with sod 
crops, plowing under cover crops, 
and applying manure. 

Whatever is required to be ap- 
plied to a soil to increase the 
acre yield of that soil will also 
have an effect on its organic mat- 
ter content. For the bigger the 
yield, the more roots and residues 
there are remaining in and on the 
soil after the crop has been har- 
vested. However, no great prog- 


ress can be made in increasing 
the organic matter content of con- 
tinuously cultivated soils. The 
production of sod and cover crops 
is essential to such an accomplish- 
ment. Extra organic matter in 
soils is largely a by-product of 
good farming. 


Effect of Chemical Fertilizers 
Purely inorganic fertilizers can 
be made to effect an increase in 
the organic matter content of a 
soil on which they are used. This 
is well illustrated in a recent re- 
port on the analysis of the soil in 
a series of cylinders which have 
been under experiment for 40 
years at the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. During 
this 40-year period, corn, corn, 
oats, wheat, timothy were grown 
in a five-year rotation. Vetch was 
sown for green manuring pur- 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J., 
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Table I. Effect of Fertilizer on Organic Matter in Sassafras Loam Soil 


Kind of Tons Fertilizer 
Fertilizer Applied in 40 Years 
None 0 
4-8-12 26 


poses after each corn crop. All of 
the crops, save the vetch, were 
harvested and removed. The only 
source of organic matter was the 
roots and stubble of the har- 
vested crops, and the two vetch 
green manuring crops of each 
rotation. Table 1 shows the or- 
ganic matter content of the soil 
after 40 years of this type of 
management, with and without 
fertilizer. 

The use of 1,300 pounds of 
4-8-12 complete fertilizer per 
acre, annually, not only more 
than doubled the crop yield, but 
the fertilized soil contained 12% 
per cent more organic matter 
than that which was unfertilized, 
at the end of the 40-year period. 
In other words, the fertilizer pro- 
duced larger crops, and these 
larger crops left more roots and 
refuse in and on the soil. 

The rotation employed in these 
cylinder tests was designed to ex- 
haust the soil of nitrogen. In fact, 
an extra planting of corn was 


Tons Air-Dry Produce 
Harvested in 40 Years 


Pounds Organic Matter* 
In Soil After 40 Years 


60 46,800 
148 56,400 


made after each oat crop, and 
the growth was harvested and re- 
moved before the wheat was 
sown. Any nitrogen which the 
vetch crops accumulated from the 
air was systematically cropped 
out of the soil. Furthermore, the 
hay crop was timothy rather than 
clover. The fact that the soil was 
systematically robbed of nitrogen 
is particularly significant, because 
the quantity of organic matter in 
a soil is almost directly propor- 
tional to its nitrogen content, 
A better example of the effects 
of fertilizer on the soil’s supply 
of organic matter is afforded by 
records that were obtained by the 
author while he was located at 
the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In that test, 
15 crops had been grown under 
field conditions and _ harvested 
and removed before the soil was 
examined. Of these crops, four 
were cultivated crops, five were 
small grains, and six were mixed 
clover and timothy. Table 2 


Table Il. Effect of Fertilizer on Organic Matter in Dekalb Silt Loam Soil 


Kind of Tons Fertilizer 
Fertilizer Applied in 15 Years 
None 0 
7-7-7 5 


*Pounds per 2,000,000 pounds, 





Tons Air-Dry Produce 
Harvested in 15 Years 


or plowed depth, of soil per acre. 


Pounds Organic Matter* 
In Soil After 15 Years 


20 42,800 
59 66,800 
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shows the organic matter content 
of the fertilized and unfertilized 
soil after 15 years of this type of 
anagement. 

The use of five tons of 7-7-7 
fertilizer, over a period of 15 
years nearly tripled the acre 
yield, and the fertilized soil con- 
tained 42 per cent more organic 
matter at the end of the test than 
that which was unfertilized. Yet 
this fertilizer contained no or- 
ganic matter. Its effect on the 
supply of soil organic matter was 
entirely due to the larger 
amounts of roots and residues 
left behind in and on the soil after 
the larger crops resulting from 
its use had been harvested. 

One might well question 
whether soil organic matter was 
not merely the result rather than 
the cause of high acre yields of 
crops. Plant physiologists produce 
excellent crops of corn, alfalfa, 
roses, radishes, potatoes, and to- 
matoes in pure sand containing 
no organic matter whatever, by 
applying a purely inorganic cul- 
ture solution to the sand. The 
yields produced by the sand solu- 
tion culture method are so high 
that it is difficult to duplicate 
them under field conditions. 


These procedures are now being 
applied on a commercial scale in 
greenhouses. In fact, one wonders 
whether we shall not soon apply 
them in a large way to the pro- 
duction of crops on the coastal 
plain sands of the East and 
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South. An abundance of water is 
available for irrigation purposes 
in these areas, and the fertilizer 
elements could readily be sup- 
plied in the irrigation stream. It 
would probably be cheaper and 
more effective to apply fertilized 
irrigation water to these sands 
than to try to increase their coh- 
tent of organic matter to the 
point that is believed to be es- 
sential, if they are to be farmed 
by the usual procedures. 

But we shall have to depend 
upon soil rather than sand for 
the production of most of our 
crops. And for each class of soil, 
whether sand or clay, the more 
organic matter it contains the 
more productive it is likely to be 
under current methods: of man- 
agement. There are several rea- 
sons for this. Organic matter is 
the storehouse of a large part of 
nitrogen and mineral elements 
that are used by crops; it has im- 
portant effects on the physical 
properties of soils, having a 
granulating action on clay soils, 
and making loams out of sand; 
it serves as a buffer to protect the 
roots of plants against undue 
acidity or alkalinity, or any ex- 
cess of fertilizer salts; and it is 
the only source of energy for 
certain soil microorganisms which 
are essential to the growth of 
crop plants. Furthermore, as the 
quantity of organic matter is in- 
creased, more water soaks into 
the soil, rather than running off 
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it, and losses by erosion are 
greatly reduced. 

The organic matter problem 
has come into especial promi- 
nence during recent years because 
of the substitution of motors for 
horses. This has resulted not only 
in a decrease in the amount of 
manure that was available for use 
on the land but in the loss of the 
hay crop, with its well-known re- 
generating effects on the soil. As 
a consequence, potato, tomato 
and truck-crop farmers have 
tended more and more toward 
continuous cultivation of the 
land, except for the use of a win- 
ter cover-crop. This has usually 
been plowed under so early in the 
spring as to be mostly water, and 
not of any great value as a source 
of organic matter. 

If we adopt a policy of resting 
the land, whether for a part of a 
year or a whole year, we have an 
excellent opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the organic matter 
producing powers of fertilizer. 
Applied in preparation for seed- 
ing, or as a top-dressing, to sod 
and cover crops, fertilizers can be 
used twice—first for the benefit 
of the organic matter crop, and 
again for the money crop that 
follows. The plowing under of a 
liberally-fertilized sod or cover 
crop has much the same effect on 
the soil as the plowing under of 
a heavy application of manure. 
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Few farmers realize what a 
heavy dose of fertilizer elements 
they are adding to the soil whey 
they plow under a liberal dress. 
ing of manure. A 20-ton applica- 
tion of ordinary cow manure, re- 
enforced with 25 pounds of 2 
per cent superphosphate per ton, 
will supply the equivalent of one 
ton of 10-10-10 fertilizer. By sup. 
plementing this with an along. 
the-row application of fertilizer 
at plowing time, the results are 
excellent. 

It is well to remember that, for 
all practical purposes, sod, cover 
crops, and crop residues are ma- 
nure. If they have been well fer- 
tilized and are well filled with nu- 
trient elements they readily de. 
compose, whether they are placed 
in a compost pile, as in the pro- 
duction of synthetic manure, or 
plowed under. If the growth is 
mostly non-legume material, and 
quite mature, extra nitrogen 
must, of course, be applied. But 
the plowing-under of such ma- 
terial with fertilizer whether the 
fertilizer is inside or outside the 
organic matter, is good practice. 
The essential point is to have 
plenty of organic matter and 
plenty of fertilizer down deep in 
the soil, placing near the surface 
and along the row only enough 
fertilizer to establish the young 
plant. 
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Electricity Makes Jobs for Farm Boys 





Condensed from Electricity on the Farm 


Jerome J. Henry 


ACH year, three out of every 
five farm boys are “pushed 
off” the land—that is, for 
every five boys who reach 18 
vears of age, there are only two 
farms that fall vacant through 


death or retirement of older 


farmers. 

The boys can’t clear more land, 
and open up new farms as their 
erandfathers did. They can’t 
move West and homestead as their 
fathers did. They may want to 
stay on the farm, but the land 
simply will not support so many, 
so they go to the cities to try to 
find work. 

The reason the Henry boys of 
Dane County, Wisconsin, didn’t 
follow this pattern can be found 
in the slim dark lines that run 
up from the highway, bringing 
power to produce and process 
specialized crops. 

I was born on a 130 acre farm 
in southern Wisconsin. As farms 
go, it’s a small place, and its 
usefulness dwindles as one con- 
siders that only 80 or 90 acres are 
good crop-producers. I was the 
first of four sons in our family 


and I finished college before the 
real depression came along. The 


three boys left on the place with 
my father wanted to stay there 


but it seemed an impossibility. 
They could not buy more land 
at a reasonable price. 

They were faced with a prob- 
lem that confronts rural youth 
all over the country. The home 
place could support one who 
could have taken over for my 
father. Two more would have 
had to leave if they had not found 
a way to increase their productive 
capacity and income through the 
use of modern equipment. 

So they started producing spe- 
cial things with the aid of electric- 
ity — growing premium quality 
products. They took care of the 
whole job from the field produc- 
tion to the consumer. And they 
have made reasonably remunera- 
tive jobs for themselves. 

One of the boys began raising 
turkeys on a small scale. He de- 
veloped retail markets and mar- 
kets for breeding stock, while in- 
creasing his flocks. Each year he 
increased the number raised, and 
promoted sales with various 
kinds of advertising. Early in the 
game he reached a point where 
power was necessary to do the 
work. The farm had been equip- 
ped with its own electric plant in 
1924, but that did not furnish 
sufficient power. The local power 


Reppinted by permission from Electricity on the Farm, New York City, Sept., 1941 
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company was asked to build a 
line to the farm, a quarter of a 
mile off the highway. With that 
power, the production of poultry 
was stepped up. Today the farm 
is producing from 2,000 to 3,000 
birds a year. 

Perhaps the most important 
poultry equipment is the electric 
hatcher which enables the boys 
to hatch their own stock efficient- 
ly, and to do some profitable cus- 
tom hatching. But the electric 
current goes on: it lights the 
brooder houses; it broods the 
poults; it furnishes power to 
scald and wax the turkeys for 
picking. Top quality birds are 
furnished to restaurants, fancy 
meat markets, and _ individual 
customers in nearby towns and 
cities. 

That’s one specialty, and 
more than one full time job that 
electricity helped to create. The 
farm still does not grow enough 
feed for the livestock and poul- 
try, but the fertility of the soil is 
being built up which makes it 
possible to grow another special 
crop. 

Over a period of years one of 
the Henry boys studied hybrid 
corn, and began growing seed on 
a small scale. He developed his 
markets carefully from year to 
year until he had to grow more 
seed than he could handle with- 
out the help of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. 
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That’s where electricity came 
to the aid of a good-sized hybrid 
seed corn business. The boys noy 
produce and market several thoy. 
sands of bushels of seed each 
year. The job has grown auto. 
matically to a point where they 
can affort to rent land to increase 
corn seed production. And ip- 
stead of worrying about keeping 
a job on the farm they now haye 
to hire labor at various seasons of 
the year. 

Electricity does many things in 
connection with hybrid seed pro- 
duction and processing. As soon 
as the corn is picked it is placed 
in a special seed corn dryer. A 
large circulating fan driven by a 
5 horse power motor drives warm 
air through the bins quickly to 
get the moisture content down. 
Then the corn is shelled with an 
electric motor driven sheller, 
elevated to a bin with electric 
power, and graded with a com- 
plicated machine, _ electrically 
driven, which sorts the kernels 
according to sizes and shapes, 
into a half dozen or more grades. 

With the aid of electricity, 
three boys, one of whom is still 
in college, but who hopes to go 
into the farming partnership, 
have found jobs for themselves— 
more than three full time jobs in 
fact—on a place that normally 
would be none too big for one 
man. 
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Making a Grubstake 





Condensed from Extension Service Review 


W. H. Dougherty 


County Agricultural Agent, 


HE “Grubstake” is a pro- 

gram intended for every 

rural person and family re- 
eardless of financial or social 
standing. The general program 
is the “producing of a year-round 
balanced food supply, consisting 
of about 60 percent meats, ani- 
mal fats, and other items of ani- 
mal origin; and approximately 
40 percent vegetables and fruits.” 
In reality, this plan results in a 
food insurance policy which is 
working successfully for many 
families in Washburn County, 
Wisconsin. 

The grubstake was started be- 
cause the population and ex- 
penses in the county have been 
increasing during the past several 
years. The valuation of the coun- 
ty at the same time has been 
dropping until at present it is 
about one-half the valuation 
prior to 1930. About 35 percent 
of all the land in the county has 
been taken off the tax roll due to 
tax delinquency. Many of the 
farmers have been going behind 
$100 to $200 per year. Others dis- 
posed of their livestock to become 


Washburn County, Wis. 


eligible for some Federal help. 
Records show that one of the 
first items asked for has been 
food. Retailers have informed us 
that large numbers of rural 
checks were spent for corn, po- 
tatoes, peas, and beans; and yet 
these people lived on the land. 

To remedy these conditions 
the grubstake program was de- 
veloped to give special considera- 
tion to those wanting to do some- 
thing for themselves. 

After thorough discussion, the 
county board, planning board, 
and agricultural committee made 
grubstake the No. 1 plan for all 
county agencies. All field workers 
and organizations were directed 
to emphasize the grubstake pro- 
gram in the county. A meeting 
was called, and representatives 
of the following agencies were 
asked to attend: 4-H Clubs, 
homemakers’ clubs, Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, county offi- 
cials, ministers, agriculture and 
home economics instructors, 
county superintendent of schools, 
relief, WPA, county nurse, cham- 
ber of commerce, fisheries, forest 


Reprinted from the Extension Service Review, Washington, D. C., May, 1941 
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protection, AAA, veterans’ ser- 
vice, Boy and Girl Scouts, rail- 
road, and Farmers’ Equity 
Union. 

A Washburn County pamphlet 
was compiled and printed for dis- 
tribution to all rural families by 
all agencies and all county field 
workers. This pamphlet was 
made up of charts and other in- 
formation relative to producing 
a sufficient food supply. 

To introduce the grubstake 
plan, several news articles, fea- 
turing what people could do for 
themselves, were published in the 
county papers. Several meetings 
were held in different parts of the 
county, and talks were given at 
community clubs, homemakers’ 
meetings, 4-H, and other group 
meetings. Several farm and home 
visits were made by all field 
workers. 

Following up this initial effort, 
seasonal news articles regarding 
time of planting, insect control, 
and food preservation and stor- 
age were sent to the county 
papers. Bimonthly meetings were 
held during the summer by the 
field workers for suggestions and 
discussion as to problems arising. 
The fair premium list was re- 
vised to help in the educational 
work, stressing the grubstake. 
The plan was incorporated in the 
farm field day at the Spooner Ex- 
perimental Station last fall. Sev- 
eral extension specialists have 
visited the county and helped on 
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food storage and food preseryg. 
tion. Pictures and questionnaires 
were gathered by field worker 
while making home visits. Radio 
broadcasts were given during the 
summer and fall. 

Coordination of all agencies 
was one secret of our success. 
The county agent directed ac. 
tivities and called meetings of the 
groups at regular intervals to 
keep an active organization. 

The results exceeded our ex- 
pectation. An indication is seen in 
a summary of 95 reports from 
only a portion of the farm fami- 
lies who provided a grubstake, 
These families canned an aver- 
age of 58.7 quarts per person, 
stored 8 bushels of fresh food, 
provided 99.2 pounds of meat, 
and used 20.1 dozen eggs per per- 
son. Each family kept 29.6 chick- 
ens for eggs, grew a little more 
than '%4-acre garden, and con- 
sumed almost 52 gallons of milk. 
The average cash value of the 
grubstake was $181.35, whereas 
the average cost of seeds per fam- 
ily was only $2.80. 

This year the grubstake pro- 
gram is again being featured in 
4-H and homemakers’ work 
throughout the county, as well as 
in the high schools where Smith- 
Hughes and home _ economics 
teachers are employed. 

The results in the Farm Secur- 
ity families have been exception- 
ally good. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, whose.plans were 80 
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successful in 1940, is again mak- 
ing the grubstake an important 
part of their work for 1941. 

The county superintendent has 
co-operated to the fullest extent, 
and material has been sent out to 
all rural school teachers for the 
teaching of the grubstake unit. 

Several hundred fruit trees and 
other items, such as rhubarb and 
asparagus, have been ordered by 
individuals co-operatively pool- 
ing orders in the county agent’s 
office. 

The grubstake of one co-oper- 
ating family of five people—three 
adults and two children, age 8 
and 10 years—gives some idea of 
what was accomplished. This 
family provided plenty of milk, 
cream, and butter; owned a l- 
year-old steer, 2 hogs, 20 roost- 
ers, and 25 hens for eggs; and 
had 7 gallons of lard stored. They 
canned 120 quarts of tomatoes, 
111 quarts of vegetables, 295 


quarts of fruits, and 10 gallons of 
sauerkraut, together with jams, 
jellies, and pickles. In addition, 
they stored 1% bushels of dried 
beans, 2 bushels of parsnips, 50 
head cabbage, 3 bushels of car- 
rots, 50 squash (both Acorn and 
Hubbard), 2 bushels of ruta- 
bagas, % bushel of beets, 20 
pounds of dried corn, 1 bushel of 
onions, 25 bushels of potatoes, 2 
bushels of sweetpotatoes, 1 peck 
of peanuts, 1 bushel of butter- 
nuts, 4 gallons of sorghum, and 6 
bushels of dried apples. 

This grubstake, including both 
wood for fuel and food, is valued 
at not less than $400. Wild fruits 
and nuts gathered helped to 
round out their grubstake. Beside 
the food supply, a calf is being 
raised which will be sold later 
and the proceeds used to pay for 
dental care and a needed tonsil- 
lectomy. 





Good Farming by Good Neighbors 


Condensed from Better Crops With Plant Food 


M. E. McCollam 


San Jose, California 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a 

lad was being brought up 

on the California grain and 
hay farm of the Peukert family, 
then located at and around the 
present site of Fremont High 
School in the metropolitan area 
of Los Angeles. Not far away a 
youngster six years old left the 
Anaheim, California, home of the 
Arrougé family where he was 
born, and went on a journey to 
Southern France for his school- 
ing and early farm experience. At 
the age of 18 he came back to 
Anaheim and then dairy farmed 
for 14 years in California’s Im- 
perial Valley. 

Sixteen years ago these two 
men, Peukert and Arrougé, con- 
verged finally on neighboring 
farms in Ventura County near 
Oxnard, California. They both 
knew the trouble that had to be 
“licked”—white alkali land that 
yielded only about three tons of 
sugar beets and one sack of lima 
beans per acre. This kind of trou- 
ble was multiplied 60 times for 
Arrougé; he had 60 acres. Peuk- 
ert was “in” even deeper; he had 
112 acres. 


Reprinted by permission from Better C 
Aug.-S 


Both men had very sound 
farming experience and believed 
in some very fundamental soil 
practices. Aside from this, how- 
ever, one of their most important 
ideas was that neighbors can be- 
gin their co-operation at home 
and thereby operate their farms 
cheaply and efficiently. They 
demonstrate this by often buying 
a piece of machinery together, 
and they figure out their opera- 
tions so that crops on the two 
farms can be worked as units. Ac- 
cording to these men, it is a big 
timesaver to work the same ma- 
chine on both farms during the 
same period. Their labor is ex- 
changed freely, and there is but 
little need for extra labor except 
during harvest. 

But let’s get back to that alkali 
land of some years ago. The first 
thing emphasized was leveling the 
land. This leveling was perfectly 
done, and the land has been con- 
stantly leveled to keep it that 
way ever since. Windbreaks of 
eucalyptus and cypress were 
planted to warm up the soil and 
prevent wind damage. 

Drainage, of prime importance 


rops With Plant Food, Washington, D. C., 
ept., 1941 
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on alkali land, was next given 
consideration, and tile lines were 
laid 200 feet apart at a depth of 
7 to 8 feet. By means of this 
drainage and by sub-soiling, 
which has since been done every 
three or four years, the salt was 
decreased, crops began to look 
better, and yields increased each 
successive year. 

Then crop rotation, cover 
crops, and fertilizers engaged the 
attention of these neighbors, and 
they launched upon a program of 
soil building. Their rotation in- 
cludes lima beans, peppers, and 
sugar beets arranged in a 4-year 
rotation plan. The large lima 
beans are planted after a cover 
crop of barley, planted the pre- 
vious winter, is plowed under. 
Usually about 400 to 500 pounds 
of cyanamid or other nitrogen 
fertilizer to supply about 100 
pounds of nitrogen per acre are 
applied and plowed under with 
the cover crop. This treatment 
plus an irrigation following help 
the soil to assimilate the organic 
matter. The beans are given one 
good irrigation in July, which is 
sufficient. Marketing of the crop 
is handled by a growers associa- 
tion which, in their opinion, is 
the most practical method for se- 
curing best prices. All bean-straw 
residue is plowed back into the 
soil. 

Peppers follow the beans in the 
rotation and are grown for can- 
ners under contract for $32.50 per 
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ton. In order to make money on 
peppers, there must be a high 
yield per acre and a small per- 
centage of culls. Mr. Peukert says 
that this crop needs plenty of 
available plant food in the form 
of complete fertilizer so that it 
can grow fast and set a heavy 
crop of high quality peppers. 
Both he and his neighbor use 500 
pounds per acre of a 6-11-6 fer- 
tilizer in which a high proportion 
of organic materials is used. This 
is applied as a side-dressing by a 
machine distributor which places 
the fertilizer about five to six 
inches from the plants and four 
inches deep. The peppers are 
given from four to six irrigations 
during the season, as they have 
a relatively high water require- 
ment. 

Sugar beets follow the pepper 
crop. Residue of each crop in the 
rotation is plowed into the soil, 
and in the case of the sugar beets, 
Mr. Peukert is convinced that the 
effect carried over from the com- 
plete fertilizer applied to the pep- 
per crop or other crops is very 
considerable. The sugar beet is a 
good “rustler” for plant food and 
gets much benefit from this resi- 
dual fertilizer. He has observed 
that the beets growing on this 
land, fertilized the year before 
with the 6-11-6 mixed fertilizer, 
were fully equal to beets fertilized 
with a nitrogen fertilizer. 

Speaking of nematodes, a pest 
which causes no end of trouble 
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on many crops, not only in Ven- 
tura County but in many sections 
of California, these men say that 
they have left the nematodes be- 
hind. With crop rotation and 
plenty of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash for the crop to feed 
upon, the nematodes do not seem 
to catch up! 

The kind of farming done by 
Peukert and Arrougé has been a 
paying proposition. Last year 
Peukert hung up a county record 
on his sugar beet crop—a yield 
of 27 tons per acre. The beets 
averaged a little over 171%2% 
sugar. His exhibit of beets and 
chili and pimiento peppers took 
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first premium at the County Fair, 
Peppers on these two farms yield 
about 6 tons per acre, and now 
the lima bean yield is 25 sacks 
per acre. 

Farming sense, a neighborly 
spirit, plus drainage, crop rota- 
tion, cover crops, and fertilizers 
have made that first picture of 
alkali land and crop failure re. 
cede far into the distance. In the 
future this kind of farming will 
have to be applied to many Cali- 
fornia farms. Peukert and Ar- 
rougé, the good neighbors, are 
just a little “ahead of the proces- 
sion.” 
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FOR THE FARMER’S LIBRARY 


These books are recommended as outstanding in their field: 


Beef Cattle—By Roscoe R. Snapp, Asso. Prof. Animal Husbandry, 
Univ. of Illinois. John Wiley & Son, Inc. $4.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, November, 1939) 


Beekeeping—By Everett Franklin Phillips. Professor of Apiculture, 
Cornell University. Published by the Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, July, 1940) 


Breeding Your Own, or Raising Colts for Pleasure and Profit—By 
Clarence E. Bosworth. The Derrydale Press ($10.00). A book suitable 
for the breeders of hunters’ and saddle horses. 


Conservation in the United States—-By Gustafson, Ries, Guise and 
Hamilton. Comstock Pub. Co. $3.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, July, 1940) 


Dairy Cattle and Milk Production—By Clarence H. Eckles, B.S.A., D.Sc., 
late Chief, Div. of Dairy Husbandry, Univ. of Minnesota. Macmillan 
Company. $3.60. | 

(See Farmers Digest, February, 1940) 


Electricity in the Home and on the Farm, by Forrest B. Wright ($2.75). 
Published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
(See Farmers Digest, November, 1941 


Feeds and Feeding—By F. B. Morrison, Prof. of Animal Husbandry and 
Animal Nutrition, Cornell Univ. Morrison Press. $5.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, October, 1939) 


Farm Meats—By M. D. Helser, B.S.A., M.S., Prof. Animal Husbandry, 
Iowa State College. Macmillan Co. $2.90. 
(See Farmers Digest, January, 1940) 


Farm Records—By John A. Hopkins, Ph.D., Asso. Prof. of Eco., Iowa 
State Col.; pub. by Collegiate Press. $2.50. 
(See Farmers Digest, October, 1940) 


Forestry in Farm Management—By R. H. Westveld, and Ralph H. Peck, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. $3.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, September 1941) 


Fruit Crops—-By T. J. Talbert, Prof. of Horticulture, Univ. Mo., and 
= E. Murneek, Asst. Prof. Horticulture, Univ. Mo. Lea and Febiger. 
3.75. 

(See Farmers Digest, June, 1941) 


Hunger Signs in Crops—Published by the American Society of Agron- 
omy and The National Fertilizer Review. $2.50. 
(See Farmers Digest, October, 1941) 


Judging Dairy Cattle—By Edwin S. Harrison, Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Cornell University. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. $2.75. 
(See Farmers Digest, January, 1941) 








Livestock and Poultry Diseases—By W. A. Billings, 
Medicine, Univ. of Minnesota. Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
(See Farmers Digest, June, 1940) 


Asst. Prof. of Vet, 


Livestock Judging Handbook—By Julius E. Nordby, Asst. Prof. Animal 

Husb., Univ. Idaho, Bu. Animal Industry, 1938, and W. Malcolm Beeson 

Ph.D., Asst. Prof. Animal Husb., Univ. Idaho. The Interstate Printers 

$2.60. * 
(See Farmers Digest, February, 1941) 


Poultry Husbandry—By Morley A. Jull, Prof. of Poultry Husbandry 
Univ. of Maryland. McGraw, Hill & Co. $4.00. ; 
(See Farmers Digest, July, 1939) 


Pork Production—By William W. Smith, Prof. of Animal Husbandry 
Purdue Univ. Macmillan Co. $3.75. 
(See Farmers Digest, September, 1939) 


Poisonous Plants of the United States—By Walter Conrad Muenscher, 
Prof. Botany, Cornell. Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
(See Farmers Digest, November, 1940) 


Sheep Production—By Levi Jackson Horlacher, B.S.A., M.A., Asst. to 
Dean, Col. Ag. Univ. Ky. McGraw-Hill Co. $4.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, September, 1940) 


Soil Conservation—By Hugh Hammond Bennett, Chief, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $6.00. 

(See Farmers Digest, December, 1940) 


Vegetable Crops—-By Homer C. Thompson, Ph.D., Prof. Veg. Crops, 
Cornell Univ. Pub. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $5.00. 
(See Farmers Digest, May, 1940) 


Ihe Western Horse—Its Training, Type and Marketing. By John A. 
Gorman, Asso. Prof. Animal Production, Univ. of Wyoming. The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers. $1.65. 

(See Farmers Digest, March, 1941) 


Plant Ecology—By W. B. McDougall, Regional Biologist, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Lea and Febiger. $3.00. 


For the convenience of our readers, books listed may be purchased through this 
Department. Address C. Leavitt Dyer, Farmers Digest, Ambler, Pa. 
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.Jan., 1941 
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— Feb., 1941 

Cut to Market . ..March, 1941 
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March, epee 

Kansas Grasses Walk to Market. . March, 1941 
in New England April, 1941 
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vane be Calves Make Good Beef. June, 1941 


Cattle Experiments July, 1941 
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The Farmers Digest Announces 
A Scholarship Prize Contest 


The Farmers Digest is offering a one hundred dollar 
($100) scholarship to the winner of the contest. 


The rules are as follows: 


4%, The contest is open only to boys who are members of a 4-H Club, 
~ and who will graduate from high school by July ist, 1942. 


Each contestant must submit an article of not more than 1500 words 
om some project undertaken by him in his 4-H Club work at some 
time during the past three years. The article should contain as many 
facts and figures as possible. 


8. The article must be the original work of the contestant. It must be 
typed, double spaced on regulation typing paper measuring 8%” by 
11”. Only one side of the paper is to be used. 


4, Each story submitted must be read by the county agent under whom 
the project was carried out and must be signed by him. 


6. The 4-H Club Extension Service in Washington, D. C., will judge all 
articles, and their decision will be final. 


6, The Farmers Digest reserves the right to publish any article sub- 
“Mitted in the contest. 


7. The Farmers Digest will pay one hundred dollars ($100) towards 
the further education of the author of the winning article. The 
Money will be paid to the educational institution chosen by the win- 
ner and will be applied towards his expenses while there. 


8, A one-year subscription to the Farmers Digest will be sent to each 
of the five boys winning honorable mention in the contest. 


8. All articles must be postmarked not later than January ist, 1942, 
and mailed to the Farmers Digest, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
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Presents Each Month Facts about | 
Outstanding Agricultural Magazi 


The Southern Planter, 
America’s oldest farm 
paper, was established in 
1840 at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on the same street 
where it is still published. 
The paper, edited by Dr. 
Paul D. Sanders, has more 
than 300,000 subscribers 
living in the top states of 
the South — Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. It is issued monthly. 


The Southern Planter 
is a service publication. It 
is the connecting link be- 
tween farm people of the 
Upper South and the great 
storehouses of agricultural 
and rural homemaking in- 
formation in the United 
States Department. of Oe Rasen en , 
Agriculture, the state ag- a 
ricultural colleges, the research departments of the commercial? 
large and small, and the great wealth of experience gained t r 
people on the six million farms in America. The flailing ou 
this material to separate the chaff from the grain, and thé prem 
of the kernel in a plain, interesting style is the job which Dr? 
has assigned his editorial staff. SS 

The subscription price is 50 cents for two years, or $1008 

years. The address is 228 Governor Street, Richmond, Virginia.” 





sa 
The above is printed for the information of our readers, and as a cow y ; 
sources of our information. ne 





